PX at the battleline: Little comforts, little bridges to home. See page 37. 


PORTFOLIO OF POINT OF SALE ARTICLES AND IDEAS 
@® PABLUM BUILDS A FOOD BROKERAGE SYSTEM IN 
FIVE WEEKS @ TIPS ON INDUSTRIAL SALES LETTERS 


How'd you like to wear this fellow’s smile of suc- 
cess . . . see your sales messages dramatically hit 
the bull’s-eye?—one after another! 


There’s one good way to do it. Plan now to take 
advantage of Jam Handy’s complete eye-and-ear 
presentation service or showmanship-in-business. 
For no matter what you have to present—a program 
to train salesmen, an activity to move goods, a 
meeting to inform the trade 


Jam Handy has the 
know-how to help you at every stage of the job! 


Stage Presentations 
* Demonstration Devices %, 
Slidefilms ; F Zz 
— Agha Slides KG Meetings Packages 
VY Skits a Screen Advertising 
Meeting Guides Cartoon Comedies 
Tape Recordings Training Manuals 
Poster Charts 


Disc Recordings 
o Motion Pictures Banners 


OFFICES } NEW YORK 18 


WASHINGTON 6 o DAYTO 
544 Transportation Bidg. 


Finding out that he can get 
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Jam Handy talents and facilities meet every sales 7 
promotional need—whether movies, slidefilms, dis: 
plays, charts, tie-in materials, or speeches. You'll a 
like Jam Handy “One-Stop Service’— from a ; 
single source, with a single responsibility. a 
The advantages are obvious. One source of supply = 
saves the time of your management. One responsi: § 
bility saves confusion and duplication of effort. Add 
it up and you have: complete service . . . with every @ 
convenience ... at lowest cost. ; 


One-Stop Service 


Technicolor Productions 
Field Surveys 

Training Devices 
Speech Coaching 
Promotion Pieces 
Portable Stagettes 
Television Commercials 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 


Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 
Film Distribution 
Turnover Charts | 
Pageants | 
Quiz Materials || 
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310 Talbot Bidg. 2821 E. Grand Blvd. 


PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 
930-932 Penn Ave. 230 North Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 2 
7046 Hollywood Birt. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc. 
Adi ertising 


DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO + 


* BOSTON * BUFFALO * 


SAN FRANCISCO * 


MINNEAPOLIS * 
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HIGH NOTE fi | hd 
"ONE OF THE BEST things about the United States 


THE JACK BENNY Program consistently ranks among 


the three most popular shows on radio (Sundays, is that it is big," says this advertisement 
CBS). When transferred to television, "Love prepared for Standard 0il Company (Indiana) by 
in Bloom" is equally sweet music for American BBDO Chicago. One of the best things about 
| Tobacco Company and Lucky Strike cigarettes. An Standard Oil advertising——and that of other big 
: 18-city survey during Benny's January telecast businesses BBDO serves—is that it frankly 
showed that of television sets in use at the time describes big business as one of the most 
nearly 80 per cent were tuned to the Benny show. important reasons for our nation's strength. 
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TWO DEVICES expected to increase thoroughness of WHEN DEATHS on Massachusetts highways over the 


reading are incorporated in the new Hamilton Christmas week end skyrocketed to 20, Liberty 
Watch Company series starting in the Post this Mutual Insurance Company decided to do something 
month. The copy in the full-color page is broken about it at New Year's. This advertisement 

into interesting short takes; elsewhere in the was prepared by BBDO Boston. Editorial material 
issue there is a small "semaphore ad" which for newspapers, radio and TV stations was also 
Simulates an editorial quiz...and flags readers' distributed throughout the state. Traffic deaths 
attention to the main ad for the answers. dropped to two for the three-day week end. 
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SALESMANSHIP! 


* | 
| 
| 
The Wall Street Journal 
—with its 4 editions 
—covers the country 


like the experienced, 
productive salesman it is. 


This salesman is welcome 
in the offices where 
buying decisions are made 
or influenced, because he 
has proved his helpfulness 
to the prospect time and 
time again. 


This salcsman is in 
the business market 
every working day and 
makes his pitch 

in the prospect’s office 


.. + when the prospect is | 
receptive to business action. 


This salesman 

is a ““home town boy”’ 

to his prospects 

by virtue of the local and 
regional as well as 
national interests | 
he shares with his 
prospects through these 4 
regional editions: 


the Eastern Edition 
(New York) 


the Southwest Edition 
(Dallas) 


the Pacific Coast Edition 


(San Francisco) 

the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce Edition 
(Chicago) 


This salesman 
is the only 
national business daily .. . 


THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


Saks Monngemenl 
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CREDITS 


Cut Credit, Sales Rise, 
Southern States Finds 
Easy credit does not always mean larger sales. 
By T. K. Wolfe, Southern States Cooperative ..........- 


LETTERS 


What Industrial Buyers Expect 
To Find in Your Proposal Letters 


How many of these six key elements do your technical sales- 
men leave out of the letters they write to prospects? ....... 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Confidence: A Must 
For Each New Salesman 


Here’s a man-to-man discussion that will challenge your 
leadership ability. 


By W. E. Major, Manager, Industrial Chemical Dept. 
POM, ch cncccweds eke seemed kame awa oe a egewede oui 


So You Think Women Couldn't 
Sell Your Line? 


You’re probably wrong. A personnel expert offers some tested 
ideas for recruiting, testing, training and supervising them. 
By Doncaster G. Humm, Humm Personnel Service .......-- 


MANUALS 


Coleman's Master Sales Tool: 
A Management Guide for Everybody 


The salesmen on the firing line are kept in intimate touch 
with headquarters’ grand strategy through Coleman’s “Field 
Management Guide Book.” 

By Carl Burrows, Vice-President, The Coleman Co. ...... 


MARKETS 
Your Market's in the Army Now! 
A “dig deep” story on America’s billion-dollar-a-year military 
exchange service which supplies our service people with any- 
thing from a Baby Ruth on the Korean front to refrigerators 
in Frankfurt, Germany. 
me Raweremer TE. BIGGS 6 vce cavcigekacscdgecessawanceve 


MARKETING METHODS 


We Built a Food Brokerage 
Distribution System in 5 Weeks 


Pablum was being sold only to the drug trade but mothers 
were forcing grocers to stock it. Then Mead’ Johnson woke 
up to the fact that it had no direct contact with outlets han- 
dling 85% of its distribution. This is the inside story of how 
distribution of a multi-million dollar product was switched 
almost overnight. 


By D. Mead Johnson, Vice-President, Mead Johnson & Co. 
and Robert E. Sessions, Partner, Alderson and Sessions .... 


MEETINGS 


That Annual Meeting 

Of the Sales Department 
You'll get a bellylaugh out of these notes in a smoke-filled 
room... jotted down by a visitor at a typical sales meeting. 
By Gerald Carson, Vice-President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
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Distributors Blessed the Day 
Morse Revamped Its Packages 


What happens when a 59-year-old roller chain producer does 


something about his industrial packages .............+++++- 52 
SALES AID 
3-Minute Sales Talk 
A pocket-size visual wraps up American Lead Pencil’s $1 
pen offer to dealers .. . reproduces life-size the counter display 
- and shows the actual product. ........cccccccccccces 41 
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..+ And How to Handle Them 
The dead pan... the tightwad .. . the big operator 
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T. R. PRODUCES 


vy Keyed sales inquiries have proven 
to over 8,500 advertisers that American 
industry does use T. R. as its primary 
source of product supply knowledge. 

You too can learn why T. R. adver- 
tising produces more sales at lower unit 
cost. Send for the facts! 
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Gut Be Whong i 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY ALL DEPARTMENT 

HEADS, REPRESENTING 60% OF THE TOTAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE JU. S., 

WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & 
WHERE TO BUY. 


96% ABC Paid Circulation 
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“DETROIT’S GOT LOTS OF MONEY 
TO SPEND” 


d. |. w. writes a sprightly front page for Women’s Wear Daily. 
Visiting Detroit, she set down her impressions of it. When she 
said on February 28: “Detroit’s Got Lots of Money to Spend,” 
how right she was. 

Here 1,150,000 workers are on a payroll that totals $75,000,000 
every week. The average industrial wage alone for 551,000 indus- 
trial workers is $77.00 weekly. 

Detroit’s family income has reached the astonishing total of 
more than $6,200 annually —$6,200 for every one of the 862,241 
families in the Metropolitan area—a huge sum of $5,345,000,000. 
And the Census of Manufacturers says Detroit’s industrial 
workers with an annual income of $3,116 top all other cities in 
the nation. 

To cover this super-prosperous, free-pursed market of 3,000,000 
people you can resultfully utilize the buying power of 450,000 
Detroit Free Press homes . . . homes of workers, of professional 
men, of business men, of all kinds of men and women now enjoying 
the highest annual income in all Detroit’s two hundred fifty 


years of history. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representatives 
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What makes a top 
advertising buy? 


TOTAL ADVERTISING of the First Ten NEWSPAPERS 
Both Six Day and Seven Day 
As Measured by Media Records, Inc. 


Year — 1950 


CWO ON OM PLWN > 


One-Paper Coverage—The Milwaukee Journal is 
read regularly in 93% of all homes in a major 


metropolitan market. 


Concentrated Circulation — Milwaukee Journal 
circulation is built to sell the Milwaukee area— 
not the Middle West. 73% of the total is in the 
ABC City Zone, 90% in the 50 Mile Retail Zone, 
93% in the 100 Mile Zone. 


Concentrated Market—The Milwaukee 100 Mile 
Zone in rich southeastern Wisconsin is less than 
30% of the state’s area, but does 73% of the 


state’s retail sales. 


. Milwaukee Journal (E & S) 
. Chicago Tribune (M & S)...... 
. Los Angeles Times (M & S}.... 
. New York Times (M & S)..... 
. Washington Star (E & S)..... 
. Detroit News (E & S)......... 
Baltimore Sun (E & S)....... 
Miami Herald (M & S)....... 
. Philadelphia Inquirer (M & S) 
. Houston Chronicle (E & S).... 


Lines 


Less keane ee 44,649,859 
A 5 Pe ee EN oe 43,179,051 
‘Sy Glw ouk pean ten vn 39,831,792 
ED iain be. tee aeen ae 39,574,371 
hides ores eset So 38,854,833 
Pe IL OP TT 36,962,387 
eh bean Sea ooeee he gee 36,292,120 
uae oe tc hes sock 5 ¥ ee 
p's 06 han SO 36,019,931 
5866 OE ae a 35,945,448 


Volume Market—Retail sales in the Milwaukee 
100 Mile Zone exceed the total sales in 35 of the 
48 states. 


Quality Market—Retail sales per family in the 
Milwaukee 100 Mile Zone are 33% above the 


national average. 


100% Family Readership—Practically all Jour- 
nal circulation is home-read, multiple-reader 


circulation. 


Low Rates— Milline rates of The Milwaukee, 
Journal are 20% lower than the average for 


U. S. newspapers of comparable size. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


*America’s Top Advertising Buy ® 
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Better Homes & Gardens is one of the 3 BIGGEST man-woman 
magazines — but, more important to you, it’s the ONLY one that 
got there solely by building a more lasting urge to buy! 


Maybe you want big results right now. 


Maybe you want to build your name, 
your product, your service, for all the 
tomorrows. 


Either way, BH&G is a proved way — 
an exceptionally efficient way —to get into 
the homes and hearts of 314- million of 
the most important families in America! 


Most important to you because these 
selected families have more of what it 
takes (in income and interest both) to 
buy more of what you sell. 


Most important to you because these men 
and women buy 100% SERVICE BH&G 
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simply and solely because of its news, 
ideas and suggestions about what’s new— 
what’s better—what’s for them in every 


phase of living. & 


Most important to you because they shop 
BH&G’s advertising pages as a family 
excursion into a favorite market place — 
a market place for most everything they 
want — today — and on that future day 
when plans turn into purchases! 
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Now is when to start pitching to those all- 
important families. Just ask for the latest 
facts about BH&G, the biggest market 
of its kind—and power—on earth. 
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Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3’2-Million Better Families 


Wir MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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Human Side 


“CHALLENGE YOU TO A BROIL!" 

Fifteen years ago Westinghouse started teaching its 
electric range salesmen how to beat their wives at the 
cooking game-—and to sell other men’s wives brand new 
electric stoves. It was a sort of cooking-on-the-front- 
burner course—not cooking with gas—and the whole idea 
was that any Westinghouse salesman who can “culin- 
arize”’ with the lady prospects is going to be two jumps 
and a grilled lamb chop ahead of the opposition. Westing- 
house called these cookery classes the “Tuff Guy Club”- 
probably because in those days a man would rather have 
been caught stealing from his kiddies’ bank than admit he 
knew his way around a stove. The ‘Tuff Guy” handle 
made the first crop of salesmen feel better about the thing. 


And now as the ‘Tuff Guys go into their sixteenth year 

a year, incidentally, when electric ranges are supposed 
to be as easy to sell as letting a soufle drop—Westing- 
house is launching the most intensive ‘Tuff Guy Club pro- 
motion in its history. Actually, says Westinghouse, the 
‘Tuff Guy Club has but one objective: to teach Westing- 
house salesmen to cook so they can’t be stumped when a 
female prospect starts rattling off some choice $64 ques- 
tions. By the time a salesman has graduated he is in a 
position to meet the ladies on their own ground—and just 


TRIAL BY FIRE . . . Merchandising trainee C. J. Kenny is getting a 
cooking lesson from Reese Mills, assistant general manager of Westing- 
house Appliance. (Right) Did he pass the course? Here's his diploma! 


possibly teach them a thing or two. 


In the early days of the Club such luminaries as George 
Rector, Lowell Thomas and Fred Waring acted as lead- 
off men. After that Westinghouse didn’t have to strong- 
arm salesmen into donning aprons and making with the 
pots and pans. 


R. M. Beatty, manager of the Range Sales Department, 
insists that a salesman can learn more about the features 
of a Westinghouse electric range, and the consumer bene- 
fits thereof, from an actual cooking operation than he 
possibly could by merely reading salesbooks. 


And to celebrate this 15th anniversary of the Club, 
Tuff Guys are holding special anniversary parties for 
alumni in New York City, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Mans- 
field, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. A great big 
contest for these he-men will be a feature of the celebra- 
tions. It’s a ‘Favorite Recipe” contest and it will be run 
off each month with a prize for each monthly winner. 
The 1951 class of Tuff Guys will be asked to submit 
copies of their personal favorite recipes (Wives are asked 
to stay out of things—no coaching, please.) to a five-mem- 
ber committee. The head of this committee is no less than 
Julia Kiene, director of the Westinghouse Economics 
Institute. She'll judge the winners and award the prizes. 


All over the country Westinghouse home economists 
and major factory representatives will promote the Tuff 
Guy program among the company’s distributors and deal- 
ers. And this year sweet boy grads will get a special 
anniversary diploma. This diploma is one for the books: 
It certifies that the grad is a ‘‘self-broiled”” member of the 
order “founded way back when, by Adam; the guy who 
made it tuff for the rest of us.” The diploma is adorned 
with an official sandpaper seal, carries the club’s motto 
which is (ouch) “socet tuum.” 
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How thing's are 
in Owatonna... 


Last Fall a salesman stopped in Owatonna to 


see a customer who runs a factory there. 
His man had gone home to lunch, but returned 
soon...in field boots, hunting clothes and cap. 


He and a friend were going out later to try for 


their daily limit of cock pheasants. 


It couldn’t happen on Madison Avenue, or in 


any big city. 


Tue small town business man doesn’t find 


his main job as all-absorbing or enervating as his 
big city brethren. 
He can find more time for recreation. The 


fish and pheasants may be minutes away from 


his office. And his car is parked outside. 


The small town business man usually has 
energy and opportunity for other interests. A 
manufacturer or merchant, he may run a farm 
or ranch, grain elevator, service stations, or be 
a partner in other local projects. His business 
influence extends beyond his own business. 

There are 15,665 towns of 10M population ¢ 


less—and who knows how many business m¢ 


5 we Avi . Individually or collectively, these busin 
~ WY, men represent a vast market for advertisin 
Nation’s Business, reaching more busi 

men than any other business publication, « 

a tremendous premium of small town bus 
Check the small town you know best. 

show you how much of the Who’s Whe 


town reads Nation’s Business. 


You can also check any large cor 
you know, or any ten large corporati 
find Nation’s Business even better r 


in big companies than in the little o; 
[- If you sell to business, Nation’s J 
‘your best advertising buy. Any NB 


tell you more about its market. 


NATIONS BUSIN 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTL 
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HOW TO SEND A TELEGRAM 


The vainest man we know is a guy whose greatest 
pride is his ability to cram the maximum wordage into a 
10-word telegram. .. . But sending a message via Western 
Union involves—or should involve—a lot more than just 
picking up the ’phone and counting on your fingers. West- 
ern Union thinks that too few people put their minds to 
the art of composing a telegram—or making use of the 
company ’s particular form of service on any number of 
occasions for which it feels only a telegram is the answer. 


If you’re interested in improving the tone of your wires, 
making greater use of the telegram, or getting your 
money’s worth telegraphically speaking, you’ll be glad to 
know that W.U. will send you, free, a neat little booklet 
called, ““The Western Union Telegrammar.” The pun 
in the last word is intended. This says W.U., is the 
only modern guide to social and business uses of the tele- 
gram. ‘The booklet will tell you how to get the most for 
your money from a telegram ; suggests appropriate senti- 
ments for all occasions, provides a monthly reminder 
calendar and lists myriad business uses for the telegram. 
It even explains the differences between full rate tele- 
grams, day and night letters. 


One of the first things the booklet hammers home is 
that in sending a wire it is foolish to be a word-counter. 
“Words,” adds the booklet, “‘cost only a few cents. Use 
enough to make your message clear.” And did you know 
that you can add, at no cost, one identifying title to your 
signature? Like “George Jones, Manager.”’ Furthermore 
all punctuation marks are free and, as W.U. points out, 
often a semi-colon can take the place of a word. 


Quite aside from telegrams, W.U. is also “The Na 
tion’s Errand Boy.” Western Union “boys” will make 
local pick-up and delivery of messages and packages, call 
for your laundry, purchase theater tickets, secure your 
keys when you leave them at office or return your books 
to the library! 


And the company firmly believes that you can increase 
your sales by using the telegram to streamline your opera- 
tions or to generate good-will. Some suggested uses for 
telegrams in your business: acknowledge first orders; 
acknowledge complaints; acknowledge inquiries. It’s a 
good idea, says Western Union, to lend impact to style 
changes, price changes, invitations to buyers or announce- 
ment of a new location by notifying your customers via 
telegram. 


Western Union has tried to make sending wires easier 
for business men by issuing Western Union Credit Cards. 
You make application at any W.U. office and after your 
references are checked the company sends you the card: 
It entitles you to send telegrams from a hotel room, at 
home—anywhere—by merely saying “Charge it.” The 
company bills you, or your company, at the end of each 
month. 


The final page of ‘“The Western Union Telegrammar” 
provides a phonetic code for use in sending telegrams by 
phone. To make sure that the operator correctly gets your 
name, the name of the addressee and any ticklish words 
in the wire, the alphabet is matched with words easily- 
pronounced and heard. For instance: Say “‘L’ as in 
Lincoln ;” “ ‘S’ as in sugar;” “ ‘X’ as in X-Ray.” 


“TEST TOWN” TESTIMONIALS 


@ Quote: “More and more, advertising men are discover- 
ing that ‘if South Bend will buy it, America will go for it! 


q?? 


@ Quote: “South Bend offers a market that any advertiser 
should thoroughly consider in the development of an ad- 
vertising program.” 

@ Quote: “You” (South Bend Tribune) “have something to 
shout about.” 


Write for free new market data book, “Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Soulh Mend 
Cribune = 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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4 NON-STOP FLIGHTS DAILY 


Between 


NEW YORK 
‘CLEVELAND 


ALL 4-ENGINE SERVICE 


Morning; Afternoon, Evening 
and Late Night Flights 


* Constellation Service 


al ital 


AIRLINES 


General Offices, Washington, D. C. 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR 2 4 YEARS 
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in 1949 VTS1.. 


. ox [erst again . 


in advertising linage gains amongst all women’s magazines 


L, 1950 over 450 national advertisers ran in TODAY’S WOMAN. 


(service and fashion) 
And already this year over 45 more important new accounts have selected 
ToDay’s WOMAN to carry their advertising in 1951. And linage 


for the first quarter is up 33.3% over record-breaking 1950. 
—the magazine young wives live by—and buy from 


(circulation guaranteed 1,100,000) 


A Fawcett Publication 


“Topay’s WOMAN 


M4 


The Oregonian reaches 


than any 
other 
Selling medium 
in the Oregon 
Market! 


She Great. Newspaper OK Vhe Mest 


MARCH 15, 1951 


In order to determine what Iowa people think of the job 
radio is doing in this State, the 1950 Iowa Radio Audience 
Survey* asked the following question of every adult in the 
9,110 Iowa families surveyed: 


“As you know, the schools, the newspapers, the 
local government, each has a different job to do. 
Around HERE, would you say the SCHOOLS are 
doing an excellent, good, fair or poor job? How 
about the NEWSPAPERS? The RADIO STATIONS? 
The LOCAL GOVERNMENT? The CHURCHES?” 


Replies on each institution or medium were recorded before 
asking about the next one. Here are the results: 


‘ 


ADULT APPRAISAL OF SCHOOLS, NEWSPAPERS, RADIO, 
GOVERNMENT AND CHURCHES 


(Figures are weighted percentages of all questioned in radio-equipped homes*) 


LOCAL 
WOMEN NEWSPAPERS RADIO GOVERNMENT 
“In this area they 


are doing:”’ 
An excellent job 7.6% 13.2% 3.6% 23.2% 
A good job 63.7 69.2 45.6 64.6 
Only a fair job ‘ 19.1 13.2 22.0 6.9 
A poor job ; 2.7 1.0 4.6 0.4 
Don't know ' 6.9 3.4 24.2 4.9 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

MEN 

“In this area they 

are doing:"’ 
An excellent job | 10.7% , 12.2% 3.8% 20.4% 
A good job 60.1 — 51.5 66.7 
Only a fair job 15.0 | . 13.0 24.6 7.1 
A poor job 1.3 | 4.] 1.5 7.5 0.8 
Don't know 12.9 5.0 2.4 12.6 5.0 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


{Figures have been weighted to give correct influence to women and to men in urban, 
village and farm homes. 


IOWA PEOPLE APPROVE 
RADIO'S COMMUNITY WORK) 


Radio Regarded More Highly Than Any) 
Other Influence Except Churches 


Notice that except for churches, 
Iowa men and women believe that 
radio is doing the best job in their 
community. When Iowa families 
think of radio, they think of 
WHO more often than any other 
station because WHO is “heard J 
regularly” by 72.8% of Iowa's § 
radio homes in the daytime — 
by 72.5% at night. Hence their 
wholehearted approval is a testi- 
monial to WHO’s outstanding 
programming .. . its awareness 
of civic responsibility . . . and 
its ability to furnish Iowa listeners 
with finest radio service. 


Get all the facts about Iowa radio 
listening. Send for your free 7 
copy of the 1950 Iowa Radio Fr 


Audience Survey, today! 


*The 1950 Iowa Radio Audience Survey |) 
is the thirteenth annual study of radio 
listening habits in Iowa. It was con- 7 
ducted by Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita 7 
University and his staff. It is based 7 
on personal interviews with 9,110 7 
Iowa families and diary records kept 7 
by 930 Iowa families — all scientifi- | 
cally selected from Iowa’s cities, towns, 
villages and farms. It is a “‘must”’ for 
every advertising, sales or marketing 
man who is interested in radio in gen- 
eral and the Iowa market in particular. 


Wiil© 


+ for lowa PLUS + 
Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
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FREE & PETERS, INC 


National Representativé 
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NEWS REEL 


CARL J. BEGEMANN 

Newly appointed director of merchandising for The 
American Safety Razor Co., was instrumental in 
successfully launching the A. S. R. Ascot Lighter. 


NELSON MILLARD 
Appointed general sales manager, Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, Inc., had been with Women's Wear Daily for 
the past year and with Bourjois, Inc., for 19 years. 


ROLAND WHITEHURST 

Named a director of The Electric Storage Battery 
Co., he is vice-president in charge of sales and has 
been with the company 43 years, mostly in sales. 


WILLIAM A. BURNS, JR. 
Vice-president and sales manager of The Trailmobile 
Co. and heading its 29 factory sales branches’ op- 
erations, has been elected to board of directors. 


EDWIN B. HINCK 

Appointed sales manager of the Electronic Parts 
Division, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., will 
be responsible for sale of new parts and components. 


M. A. STRAUB 
Promoted to sales manager of Norge Heat Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp.; a former assistant sales man- 
ager, he had been with the Division for four years. 


RAY PHILBIN 

Made manager of new Special Accounts Division 
for selling railroads, steamship lines, armed serv- 
ices, etc., for National Distillers Products Corp. 


J. L. TURNEY 
Named assistant general service manager, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., to coordinate serv- 
ice work of the company’s three product divisions. 
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N FW facts abou 


comprehensive 
surveys of 

families in 
New York’s better | 
residential ; 
areas... 


oe etl 


The World-Telegram and Sun is read by 2 out a 
of 3 of New York’s better families! 


PROVE- 


The World-Telegram and Sun is read by more 
of New York’s better families than any other 


Facts... 


@ Readership of New York 
evening, morning and Sun- 
day newspapers. 


® Duplication of newspaper 
readership. 


© Department store charge 


accounts. + . ° 
evening, morning or Sunday newspaper in 


New York! 


PROVE- 


The World-Telegram and Sun effectively a 
reaches more of New York’s substantial homes 
than all 6 other weekday papers combined! | 


@ Stores patronized for basic 
items of men’s and women’s 
apparel. 

@ Automobile ownership, by 
makes. 


ewe 


Write or phone now 
for your 
personal copy. 
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NEW YORK! 


‘ i rd 


Any yardstick used to measure 


New York newspaper readership 
prior to 1950 . 
is an old yardstick... 


holt)... 


In 1950 the New York World-Telegram 
acquired the New York Sun 


and established an entirely new 
balance of power among 
New York newspapers! 


The only comprehensive survey, 
made since that time, of 


newspaper readership and buying habits 
in good residential areas of 

New York City and suburbs, 

now provides a new and valuable 
yardstick for every advertiser! 


To make your advertising more effective... 
to move merchandise in the 

nation’s greatest market— New York... 
you need these facts! 


BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
Scripps - Howard General Advtg. Offices + 230 Park Avenue, New York City * Chicago + San Francisco + Detroit * Cincinnati + Philadelphia + Dallas 
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IS THE ONE GREAT SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
WHICH LETS YOU CHOOSE YOUR MARKETS 


na pst oOnmU> ST wWeHW Be ae 


hink how the unique, appropriation-saving flexibility 


Wf PICTORIAL REVIEW can dovetail perfectly into 
sales plans! With it, you can concentrate your 
Bdvertising dollars into the market, or markets, where 
hey will do you the most good. You can take full 
advantage of a favorable market. Bring effective aid 
‘Mfast to an ailing market. In a single market, you can 
“Best new products, new services, new sales strategies, 
y advertising slants. You can time your advertising 
perfectly to your sales attack. You can jet-power 
Pyour advertising with the full prestige and sales per- 
formance of a great Sunday Magazine. You can keep 
pour advertising nimble, quick-footed to meet fast- 
“HPhifting local market needs. Today, more than ever, a 
Mmagazine with this unduplicated flexibility deserves a 
place high on your media list. 


@. Mass-buying audience created and kept loyal by the 
World’s top artists and writers. 


. 2. Proven extra-high readership for your advertise- 
ments. 

su: The mighty impact of color advertising even in a 
B® single market. 


» Reader interest anchored deep in all the news of 
home-town entertainment. 


'®. Aclear field for your sales story because of no single 
Page, competitive product advertising. 

5. Ability to time your advertising to the exact timing 

# of your sales plans. 

®’. Deep penetration into largest consumer masses in 
America’s most influential buying centers. 

3. Individual, street-by-street market guidance of the 
famous Hearst Sales Operating Controls. 


Build Sales Market-by-Market 
with the FLEXIBILITY of 


Total 10-Market Circulation Takes Your Advertising To 
More Than 6,000,000 Families With The Sunday Issues Of 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN + BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN ° DETROIT TIMES 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER + SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER . MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
BOSTON ADVERTISER ° PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Any combination of three or more 
papers earn you a group discount 


AAO’ + g\ swith 


OG rege? & wétd 
RCSA Aiea Ga 99PX 
Mth Na diet 
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Over 1,000, 000 prospects 
soot proprietors! 


Every Elk owns a piece of Elks Magazine. 

The growth of Elkdom — now at its 
80-year peak of membership and influ- 
ence — would not have been possible 


without this powerful monthly liaison. 


The same editorial pipeline to Elks that | 
has knitted Elkdom so closely together is | 


offered to the advertiser of every worthy 
product—and at a surprisingly low cost. 
Ask us for all the facts on this selective 
mass market of 1,000,000 mature men. 

1 / j 4A | 


Efi y 
0 i ele 
Wis. 33 
MAGAZINE 
Wee hy A 


New York+Chicago-Los nad I les 
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NECESSITY 5 


AN IDEAL ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Window-back Sight Savers associate 
your message with convenience and 
efficiency. Useful, unique and popular 
(millions sold yearly), these Dow 
Corning silicone-treated eye glass tis- 
sues have a high quality appeal for 
everyone wearing glasses—and that’s 
over 70% of all your clients, prospects 
and customers! Cost is surprisingly 
low. Distribution is easy; no special 
packaging required. Write today! 


sits itis cine Ula hacia ae ae ae a ee ee ee ee ee cee og | 
| pow CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept. AO, Midland, Mich. 


Please send free samples and full information about 
“window-back” Sight Savers. 
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“The Seaatch Fad) 


This is National Aspirin Day... 
for us white-collar workers and peo- 
ple on fixed incomes. 

* 


Which reminds me: Jimmy Dur- 
ante likes to talk about his ample 
beak, but I never heard him quip 
about “paying through the nose’ on 
March 15. 


Things could be worse, as Kasco 
Feeds points out: “Our English 
cousins pay at least 70 cents for a 
pack of cigarettes, and pay out almost 
half of their wages in income-taxes. 
They have Socialism. A pack of cig- 
arettes costs $1.08 in Russia, a loaf 
of white bread costs 68 cents, and 
butter to spread on it costs $5 a 
pound. They have Communism, and 
(voice from the side-lines) ‘Brother, 
they can keep it!” 

° 


Helen Watson dreams-up an im- 
aginary product and a slogan to go 
with it: “Brisco takes the ugh out of 
doughnuts.” 

e 


I see a few license-plates around 
town reading: “Colorful Colorado.” 
My slight brush with Spanish awhile 
back tells me that’s redundant. 

e 


Hannah More says obstacles are 
those frightful things you see when 
you take your eye off the goal. 

° 


The difference between a drome- 
dary and a Bactrian camel is ex- 
pressed in that old tea-time query: 
“One lump... or two?” 

e 


A. D. Walter, of Pittsburgh’s 
Advertising Highlights, referring to 
an item here about cocktails dumped 
into rubber-plants, asks: “Is this be- 
fore or after drinking the cocktail ?” 

° 
Jack Lutz says this is the age of 


precocity. We even have baby special- 
ists! 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Some copywriter has consulted his 
horoscope, communed with the muse, 
burned an elk’s tooth in the dark of 
the moon, and come up with “sink- 
smog”... the tell-tale tidal ring in 
sinks that comes from using ordinary 
cleansers instead of Bab-O. I sink | 
go now. 

+ 


Marshall Pickett says: “When 
you're average, you’re as near the bot- 
tom as you are to the top.” He then 
adds a bit of hot doggerel: 


Amusing are 
Those people who, 
Obliged to stoop 
And tie a shoe, 
Are worried by 


o - The queer sensation 


That someone’s back 
In punt-formation. 


It’s all right to have a train of 
thought if you also have a terminal, 
according to Don Raihle. 

e 


He’s the reader who describes 
“ce . ” ° ° 
diplomacy” as wanting to insult the 
other guy and then letting him do 
it to you. 
’ 


Our contemporary, Marketing, of 
Canada, has a new feature: “The 
Song of the Get-By Salesman.” It’s 
in nice, scanning verse. John L. Love 
at the console. 

* 


The AP says a Denver woman 
wrote the State Civil Defense head- 
quarters and asked to enlist as Colo- 
rado’s first air-raid “siren.” She 
might have something there, at that. 

. 


“Wisdom is knowing what to do 
next.” —David Starr Jordan. 
e 


“We have committed the Golden 
Rule to memory; let us now commit 
it to life.’—Edwin Markham. 

° 

The way things are going as this 
is written, Uncle Sam’s theme-song 1s 
not “Sam’s Song,” but that old Irv- 
ing Berlin favorite, “All Alone.” 
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ARE YOU 


YOU WON'T 
BE IF YOU 


What do your rural dealers really think 
about farm market advertising? Chances 
are, they have some definite: opinions— 
opinions worth knowing. They could tell 
you, for example, which farm publication 


does the best selling job in their territory. 


_ Get the whole truth and nothing but the truth 


from them with a simple survey of yourown. 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
will pay the costs! 
Ask your dealers in the midwest 8 states 
this question: “In what farm publication 


will our advertising make the most sales 


MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY 


for you?” Everything will be completely in 
your hands—you ask the question, weigh 
the answers, draw your own conclusions. 
Midwest Unit Farm Papers will pay your 
out-of-pocket, costs. 


The Bonus Value to You! 


In addition to getting useful information, 
your survey will remind each dealer that 
you’re sincerely trying to support him with 
advertising that will sell goods for him. 
He’ll appreciate your consideration of him 
in your planning ... and he’ll try harder 
to sell for you. 


Call your local Midwest representative. Midwest offices at: 250 Park Avenue, New York... 59 East Madison Street, 
Chicago...542 New Center Building, Detroit . . . Russ Building, Son Francisco ...1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


NEBRASKA FARMER « PRAIRIE FARMER « THE FARMER « WALLACES’ 


FARMER & IOWA HOMESTEAD « WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST and FARMER 


For Papers of 
Extraordinary 
Quality for 
Extraordinary 
Use...... 


IT ISN’T SURPRISING —THAT PRINTERS SAY RISING! 
For papers of superb color, texture and surface, 
you can take your printer’s word for it— 
“Rising” has just the one for whatever the 
occasion — whatever the price requirement. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW 
.GO TO AN EXPERT! 


Rising Papers 
ASK YOUR PRINTER 


-HE KNOWS PAPER 


Rising Paper Company, H ft 


Rising 
a e Hillside 
Platinum 


Papers are available in a wide 
range of sizes, weights and fin- 
ishes, for every engraving and 
printing process that requires that 
extra touch in reproduction. 


, Mass. 
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“GENERAL AUTO” 
FLEET RENTALS 
CUT AUTO COSTS 


BRAND NEW 1951 FORDS, 


Wit ~ 
2 PLYMOUTHS, CHEVROLETS | sv 50 


ies FLEETS OF 10 10 1,000 CARS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


mNCLUDES GAS & 7, 


Includes license plates; replacement in 


ee 
se 
“2, case of fire or theft; new cars every 12 
coos months. 
sees 
Ks ol Now Serving RCA, F. W. Fst U.. s 
ee Hoffman Machinery Co., Koppers Coke, 
ae and many other national firms. 
eeece 
ee 
eee HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR YOUR PRESENT CARS 
seen 
. Write, Wire 


or Phone RENTAL co. 
COAST-TO-COAST 


— AUT 


¢_— 9 HAROLD B. ROBINSON @ 8-5000 


ree 6600. N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 26, PA. 


Livingston 
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Jim Collins spotted a piece in 
Seed World, reporting that Harold 
Frick, Rensselaer, N.Y., was given 
an award by the Society of Indus. 
trial Packaging Engineers, Philadel-§ 
phia, for this suggestion: 

Use popcorn instead of shredded 
paper and save 75% of the cost of 
packaging-materials, and even moref 
on freight. His angle: Trees are a 
long-time crop and paper- -making i is 
complex. Popcorn is grown in one 
season, and is popped by a simple 
process. 
s 


The Temperance House, New- 
town, Pa., founded in 1772, has been 
mentioned in the column before. Last 
time I was there, I spotted this ina 
glassed frame near the cash-register: 


RULES 
OF THE TAVERN 


Four pence a night for bed. 
Six pence with supper. 

No more than five to sleep 
in one bed. 

No boots to be worn in bed. 
Organ-grinders to sleep in 
the wash-house. 

No dogs allowed upstairs. 


No beer allowed in_ the 
kitchen. 
No razor-grinders or tinkers 
taken in. 


I sometimes wonder what some of § 
our national advertisers would do 
without the Reader’s Digest to back® 
up their claims .. . with or without§ 
sanction. 

* 


The late Lawson Robertson, track @ 
coach at the University of Pennsyl-§ 
vania, had a weakness for the play-on-f 
words, according to Jack Lutz. es 3 
t 7 


ness: “The fellow didn’t get a 
Martini he ordered, because the Manr- és 
hattan any.” (Ouch!) e 
M 

* bs 


Pat Garber spotted this sign on 
Route 30, at a drive-in theater, jus 
east of Coatesville, Pa.: 

When Spring has sprung 

And grass has riz, 

This is where a 

The movies is. 
hd ps 

Nice headline by 1847 Roges® 
Bros.: ‘“Spring-song in silver . 
‘Daffodil’.” 


Walt Disney’s “Alice in Wonder 
land,” it says here, is worth its wal 
1 r are > ! 
in wonders. Cute! 

* 

Don’t men of distinction ever tak 

their carminatives in any form bu! 


highballs ? 
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WHY... because CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES WEEK, with an easily-read, 
informative news style, is designed for busy chemical process executives. 

: Its every-week analyses of swift-moving events and developments 

a affecting management interests draw over 100 new subscribers weekly 

oger im ... make ita must for the men of decision 

‘ who guide America’s fastest growing industry. 


4 HOW... Selling is easier when you start at the top 

a ... but top buying influences are hardest to cultivate. 

ynder That’s how CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES WEEK accelerates sales 

walt ...it carries your message direct to top chemical businessmen. And today, 
, with equipment and materials in short supply, advertising 

in CI WEEK maintains markets... by keeping management men sold. 


*buying influence ...in the Chemical Process Industries 
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IT’S EASY TO COAST... 


These are times when there’s a temptation to cut advertising . . . even your 
business press advertising . . . and coast. But brother, when you coast, you coast downhill. 


oO 
ty, 
X., 


Some companies tried it . . . and had to fight their way back. Some never made it to the top again. 
Just to hold your position calls for soundly planned use of the business press — now. 


advertise in the business press now? There’s one answer 
in the changing face of business. Consumer and industrial 


"markets are expanding right along with defense production . . . 


with more machines, more men and more money at work. New products 


will compete for your markets. New companies will advertise for your customers. 


New men who have never used your product will be moving into key posts. 
Whether you have much or little or nothing for immediate sale, 

you need well-directed advertising to hold and improve your position 

in an economy that is bound to rise ... whether you decide to coast, or not. 


How should you advertise now? The answer to that is in your own 


changing sales picture . . . in problems that grow tougher 
as product selling gets easier. The business press, with its lines of 
communication to every man who buys, sells or uses your product, 
is the place to explain and interpret . . . to pass along facts and know-how... 
to help your industrial customers and your dealers solve their problems. 


The experience of a not-too-distant past has important lessons for today. 
Here are a few examples of ‘“‘why” and “how” from successful wartime 
campaigns. They're all from papers that are members of ABP, 
the group that works continuously, to improve the quality of business 
press editing ...and the performance of business press advertising. 

ABP papers can’t coast; they're all bought and paid for by their readers. 


1. SELL THE NEW MEN 3 


Many men are being elevated to new d 
positions, or hired to do jobs they're 
not fully trained for. Others are facing |F 


production problems they’ve never 


met before. Tell them how to us 
your product. You'll help them... 
and you'll keep them sold, too. if 


2. PASS ALONG NEW FACTS 


Your engineers, chemists, researchers, 
know a great deal about your product. & 
Pass that information along. Explain § 
its flexibility ... how to use it in more 
ways... Or under new conditions... & 
how to make it stretch farther or las! 
longer. This is good selling, too.’ 


3. HELP DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALER) 


Some are in the middle of a pincer’ 
movement. ..scarce stock on one sit 
... increasing demand on the other 
Their problems are your problems 
Keep them posted; frankly explait 
shortages; give reasons—why aft 
selling points, to help explain sub 
stitutes, keep consumers satisfied 
Keep your selling line-up intact. 


4. KEEP INDUSTRY ROLLING 


Many machines will be crowded be} 
yond normal capacity. Tell yo 
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8 Pointers far Non-Coaslere 


Clues from some of the most successful campaigns of the war yearS.ee 


industrial customers how to avoid 
breakdowns, prevent lost production 
time, be sure of longer tool life, lower 
maintenance costs. Intelligent selling 
at any time... vital now. 


5. IMAGINEER SALES FOR TOMORROW 


That’s a term one company with in- 
creased capacity coined to start de- 
signers planning to use more of its 
product. It began to develop a post- 
war market while every ounce of what 
it made was going to war. Now that 
we're upping production again... 
sell in terms of a bigger tomorrow. 


6. BOLSTER YOUR SALESMEN ... 


Take a load off your salesmen’s shoul- 
ders. Pass helpful hints along through 
your business paper advertising. 
There’s no better way to smother 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ¢ MUrray Hill 6-4980 


customers’ gripes than with some 
practical suggestions for distributors, 
dealers or industrial users. It’s good 
selling, too, 


7. TELL WHAT’S GOOD 
ABOUT SUBSTITUTES 


Maybe you can’t make as good a 
product as before... temporarily. 
But tell why. And tell how good the 
present product is... honestly ex- 
plaining what it can do. Give your 
dealers something to sell with... your 
industrial users an understanding of 
the qualities of what they can get. 


8. EXPLAIN NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Maybe you can substitute concrete 
for steel...a synthetic for defense 
materials. When your engineers come 
up with something new, use the busi- 


Founded in 1916 


ness press to describe its properties 
—give proof—cite case histories. Get 
your full story across to every man 
from designer to production heads, 
chemists to purchasing agents, en- 
gineers to presidents . . . distributors 
to dealers. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK! 
These are excerpts from ‘‘A Guide 


to Effective Wartime Advertising”... 
packed with examples of business press 


campaigns that advertisers reported 
were “highly satisfactory in effect,” 
‘**most successful we ever ran,” 

“did a big and important job.” 

Write for a copy; it’s free. 

It will show you examples of the kind 
of advertising that worked before. 
Every man who has anything to do 
with your 1951 advertising should 
study it carefully, cover to cover. 


The group of ABC-audited business publications — working cooperatively to improve further the service 
of business papers to their readers...and to help advertisers use the business press more effectively. 
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---when a prospect 
wants to compare...” 


“The market for internal grinders such as ours has 
widened considerably in recent years and prospec- 
tive buyers are appearing in many new places. 
Sweet's Catalog Service has helped to solve the 
problem of getting information on our product into 
the hands of new prospective buyers. 


“First, Sweet's designed our catalog which covers 
all essential information on our standard line of 
machines. Second, Sweet's printed this catalog; and 
third, Sweet's distributed the catalog in a bound 


file to men in important firms of the metalworking indusiry. As a plus 
factor, Sweet's supplied us with a quantity of catalogs for our sales force 


—all this at a very economical figure. 


“An important feature of this setup is that our latest catalogs are on 
hand everywhere in the metalworking industry and when a prospect 
wants to compare the internal grinding equipment offered by various 
machine tool builders, we are sure to be in the picture.” 


Alan Brown, Advertising Manager 


Sweet's designed this Le 
Bryant Chucking Grinder | | / 
Company catalog is & 
and distributed . { 
12,000 copies to plants lf 

of top-rank >, i+ 
buying power in the &§ ‘ 
mechanical industries. ‘ } . 


ROSE oho 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY , = 


Gets 11 


ght information—to the right people —at the right time 


Sweet's handles more catalogs than any other organization 
—in 1950 over 35,000,000 copies for 1,148 manufacturers. 
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Sweet’s can help you with 


any part of your catalog job 


BRYANT 
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sCatalog Service 


about all the things you 


Check your needs against these spe- 
cialized services. You may order any 
of them separately. You are not re- 
quired to order Sweet's complete 
catalog service. 


CATALOG DESIGN 

Sweet's design department is staffed by 63 
consultants, technical copywriters, drafts- 
men and artists. Your requirements, what- 
ever they may be, receive individual treat- 
ment by men experienced in your field and 
specially trained for this work. 


plan—consultation and analysis of prod- 
ucts and markets; determination of cata- 
log’s scope and content. 


rough dummies — comprehensive format 
with subject matter, captions, copy and 
cuts indicated. 


finished dummies — complete typewritten 
copy and mechanical layout, ready for 
the printer. 


CATALOG PRODUCTION 


Because of the great number of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs handled, Sweet's can offer 
the economies of quantity production with 
no sacrifice of quality. Even if other Sweet's 
services are not desired, it may be found 
convenient to have some or all of the details 
of production handled by one responsible 
organization. Sweet's will take complete 
charge of the execution of orders for any 
sr all of the following: drawings, photo- 
graphs, engravings, type composition, elec- 
trotypes, printing and binding. 


CATALOG DISTRIBUTION 


Sweet's services are available for either of 
two types of catalog distribution —indivi- 
dual or pre-filed—to selected organizations 
and individuals representing the bulk of 
buying power in the construction, power 
or manufacturing fields. 


individual distribution—by purchase of one 
or more of the lists compiled by Sweet's, or 
by using Sweet's mailing facilities. 


pre-filed distribution — by filing catalogs 
permanently in bound, indexed collections 
(files) of manufacturers’ catalogs. This 
method has the added advantage of keep- 
ing catalogs instantly accessible at all times 
in prospective buyers’ offices. 


This booklet tells you 


can get from Sweet's 
Catalog Service. Shall 
we send you a copy? 
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Soest 
K GW rue ony 
STATION WHICH GIVES 
THE ADVERTISER COM- 
PREHENSIVE COVER- 


AGE...in the OREGON 
MARKET 


Ninety-one miles north of Portland is 
Chehalis, major agricultural commun- 
ity of southwestern Washington and 
an important factor in KGW’s Com- 
prehensive Coverage of the Oregon 
Market. Chehalis lies directly within 
the range of KGW’s north-south direc- 
tional signal and is completely domin- 
ated by the station’s “beamed broad- 
casting”. This was proven by a recent 
Tour-Test, conducted with the cooper- 
ation of the Oregon State Motor 
Association and witnessed by Dennis 
Hamilton, prominent Chehalis turkey 
grower. He is shown above with “Miss 
KGW”. This rich, diversified economy 
is yours to tap through KGW, the only 
Portland station to offer Comprehen- 
sive Coverage of the Oregon Market. 


BROADCAST MEASUREMENT 
BUREAU SURVEYS PROVE 
KGW’'s LEADERSHIP 


Actual engineering tests have proved that 
i KGW's efficient 620 frequency provides a 
; greater coverage area and reaches more 
radio families than any other Portland 
radio station regardless of power. BMB 
surveys bear out this fact. KGW is beamed 
to cover the population concentration of 
Oregon's Willamette Valley and South- 
western Washington. 


TOTAL BMB FAMILIES 
(From 1949 BMB Survey) 


DAYTIME 
itd on eRe Ke oan 350,030 
ee ee 337,330 
OS ere 295,470 
aia yp ty acai awa 192,630 
NIGHTTIME 

a eee 367,370 
I ig gg iota le 3 350,820 
NESE ana 307,970 
I ow nc da a oa ocak 205,440 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
ON THE EFFICIENT 620 FREQUENCY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


WASHINGTON 


Cull Coand, 


a 


GENERAL 


> ‘The sentence, ‘Nobody likes any- 
body,” may be a shade too sweeping 
to describe Washington accurately; 
it’s a good first approximation. The 
fight between the Administration and 
the labor unions is serious indeed. In 
the absence of an attempt to “hold 
the line” on prices, there is no agree- 
ment not to strike. The top policy 
thus far has been to make some con- 
cession to every interest while pre- 
tending not to; no interest is satisfied. 


CONGRESS 


> It looks doubtful indeed that Con- 
gress will provide the taxes that Tru- 
man has asked for. Right now, for 
one thing, the Treasury is running a 
huge cash surplus. Moreover, the 
‘Treasury has a long record for under- 
estimating its revenues. The estimate 
for collections during the 1952 fiscal 
year had been pitched, approximately, 
to national income as of the third 
quarter of 1950. Income has gone up 
since and probably will go up more. 

The big surplus arises, partly, be- 
cause Government just now is merely 
placing purchase orders, not taking 
delivery and paying for the goods. 
Even so, it will be hard to persuade 
Congress to increase taxes when the 
deficits appear to be smaller and far- 
ther off than the President had indi- 
cated. 


> The present session almost cer- 
tainly will raise rates on second-class 
mail and on post cards. The Presi- 
dent’s request is harder to resist than 
before. His message said that maga- 
zines such as Reader’s Digest are now 
mailed at 1-2c a copy, compared with 
3c for a letter, though it costs more 
to handle. Magazines carrying ads 
pay more but, says the Administra- 
tion, not enough. The President’s 
message compares rates on magazines 
with those on books, shipped fourth 
class, and on mail order catalogs, 
which are said to contain similar ad- 
vertising material. 


> Congressmen are getting more and 
more letters complaining about high 
prices. Many want to pass a stiffer 


price control law this term than they 
expect the Administration to ask for, 


BUDGET BUREAU 


> The Bureau is besieged with re- 
quests for telephone books covering | 
the Defense Agencies. Starting April 
1, it will publish quarterly a Detense 
Agencies manual, describing assign- 
ments and giving the extensions of 
the top men. The price will be set by 
the Printing Office. The Bureau's 
mimeographed ‘‘Federal Government 
Agencies Engaged in Defense Mobil- 
ization Work, January 2+” already 
is out-of-date and out-of-stock. 

Here are other guides: 

“Defense Mobilization Organiza- 
tion: a chart showing the chain of 
command, plus names and extension 
numbers of key men in the agencies. 
‘To get it, write to Joint Committee 
on Defense Production, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.-C. 

“A Guide to Key Defense Agen- 
cies,” listing the telephone numbers 
most important to Congressmen. You 
get this one from the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Information, House 
Office Building. 

For some reason, Agency telephone 
books may not be circulated outside 
of the agency in question. The Budget 
Bureau would like to publish a com- 
prehensive (Government directory; 
some of the agencies are secretive 
about telephone numbers and object. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION 
AUTHORITY 


> Purchase orders will be accom- 
panied by a new rating, “DO-97,” 
which will account for a lot of busi 
ness. ‘This is the long awaited regu- 
lation that lets companies buy sup- 
plies for maintenance, repair and op- 
erations (“MRO”). An MRO order 
will merely say, “DO-97, Certified 
Under NPA Regulation 4,” and will 
be signed by the buyer. — 

The burden of keeping records 3 
on the buyer. ‘Those who buy oper 
ating supplies by use of ratings must 
stick to this system, reporting their 
purchases to NPA. The full details 
are contained in “Reg. 4 and Dir. 1,” 
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SAFE WITH 


saleny Conscious MAYFLOWER VAN OPERATORS 
Mean Safe, Dependable Moves For You! 


You’re safer with Mayflower on your personnel moves! Mayflower van 
operators participate in the American Trucking Association’s Safety 
Program, The National Safety Council’s Safety Program and the great 
majority of them are safety award winners. Their records represent 
millions of miles without chargeable accidents. For each year of 
accident-free driving, Mayflower, as a part of the program, makes 
regular cash awards, and in addition, makes special awards for long 
term records. Regular safety meetings, special safety events, safety 
slogan contests, and continuous safety bulletins are combined with 
periodic safety checks on all equipment to keep your employees’ goods 


—SAFE WITH Mayflower 


| AERO wie ede TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


. Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
_ Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


| AERO 


ayflowe 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


yentcad Frnew 


which you can get from a branch 
office of Commerce. 


> NPA has published a list of all 9 
the ratings in use. To get it write the § 


Agency for NPA 311. 


> Although NPA has only one rat- § 
ing and not a series of them, it some- § 
times secures the effect of graded pri- | 
orities by direct control over delivery f 
schedules. ‘This has been done in the f 
case of machine tools. Purchase 7 
orders connected with Defense come 
first up to 70% of a month’s de-§ 
liveries; within this 70% there is a 3 
fixed order of precedence. For the® 
remaining 30%, ordinary rated § 
orders come first. 


> When CMP comes back next § 
summer, it’s promised, companies will § 
not only get allotments of raw ma @& 
terials for the coming quarter but ® 
approximate amounts up to. six® 
months ahead. ; 


CENSUS 


The Bureau has recently pub-§ 
lished “Income of Families and Per- 
sons in the United States: 1949, Ser-| 
ies P-60, No. 7,” which it will pa : 
on request. Here are some of the 
findings: 

Median family income was $3,100. 7 
It was $3,486 for urban families, 7 
$2,763 for rural non-farm and $1, 5875 b 
for farm families. The Bureau con- 
siders however that farm income may | 
be under-reported; it’s hard to mea) 
sure. q 

The median for white families is 
$3,232 and for non-white $1,650. 
But the discrepancy is partly mis 
leading: For urban families the re- 
spective figures are $3,619 and 
$2,084. Negro farm families are the 
poorest of the poor—median $6917 
compared with $1,757 for white. © 

The median for two-person fami 
lies was $2,600. It goes up steadily § 
to almost $4,000 for the six-person 
family after which it declines. The 
Bureau explains that this doesn't 
always reflect the fathers’ earning 
power; in big families there ar 
grown up children who also work. 


ee 


ets: 


> Another interesting Census 
port is ‘General Characteristics 0§ 
the Population of the United States— 
Series PC-7, No. 1,” which the 
Bureau will send you on request. It 
shows populations by age class. The 
outstanding characteristic is the grea 
number under 5 years old: 8 million§ 
compared with 5 million in 194%: 
The decade brought a slump in. tee 
agers, almost 12% fewer than | 
years ago. 
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From an advertiser of 


.. . U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT .. . produced the lowest 


Office 


a inquiry cost of any magazine in the horizontal field . 
Machines 


§ (Schedule also included magazine “B,” magazine “C,” gazine “D,” magazine “E,” gazine “F.”) 

pub- H 

Per- i 

Ser- # 
send 
the From an advertiser of 
100. © ee 
uilies, & . . U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT has produced substantial 
587 § ° 
“ ef Industrial evidence of proven pulling power and with one other magazine 
pm Development constitutes the basic magazine list to reach the management 
8 fe audience... 
les Se 
| 650). = 

mis- 
” "4 From an advertiser of 

and ee 
re the . The publications most frequently mentioned in order of 
$691 © 
re. i importance are: U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, magazine ‘B,’ 
fami- 
oadilv magazine ‘C,’ and then several others . . . In several cases we 
“Th were complimented on our intelligent selection of a fine 
joesn't & ee 


: medium like U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT... 
Arning Ge 


And that’s not all by a long shot. . . If you are interested in seeing more, just drop us a line 
on your company stationery and one of our representatives will take care of your request. 


U.8. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 
y Circulation guarantee 350,000 
nillion § 


1946. a * USEFUL NEWS FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE x 
1 Read for a purpose—by more than 1,200,000 intelligent men and women in SQ homes eS 
Z n ' ee - a ———— - - rs = 
400,066 
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7% million people are HOME where 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE goes 


Home. They eat at home, play at home, entertain at 
home. That’s how it is in the Household market: the 
booming communities of 25,000 and under. 


And that’s how it is in Household... home from 
cover to cover ... food, child care, building, gardening. 


If you’re selling to the home, what more could you 
ask—home editorial, for home families*, in the home 
towns of America! 


*76% home owners! 


<= HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 


HOUSEHOLD nagicing, § . HOI; Ky etary 


Capper Publications, Inc. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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SALESMAKER TO THE 


A shoe manufacturer with one 
WSM half-hour program a week in- 


creased his Central South sales 73 per ( 


cent! 


CLEAR CHANNEL 
° 50,000 WATTS 


° 
© 


° IRVING WAUGH 
Commercial Monager 
° 


° EDWARD PETRY & CO 
oO Nationa | Represen fotiwe 


\ WoyM 


Radio stations everywhere... but only one 


... With a talent staff of 200 top name 
entertainers... production facilities that originate 17 network shows 
each week...a loyal audience of millions that sets its dial on 650 
... and leaves it there! 


NASHVILLE 
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DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS flex 


1S 


nearly one million families spent over three 
Here Jae 


lion dollars in retail stores last year—54% of 
Michigan’s total retail volume! 


| ere Si than a million workers receive the highest 
eve wage rate of the nation’s five largest cities. Fac- 


tory workers average over $75 weekly! 


volume! 
is the Arsenal of Preparedness—where more than 


Ez : billion dollars in war materiel orders have 


already been placed for production in this area! 


is the Automotive Capital of the World — that 
accounts for 5% of the nation’s total industrial 


452,760 highest weekday circulation in Michigan! 
560,158 highest Sunday trading area circulation! 
A.B.C. figures for 6-month period ending Sept. 30, 1950. 


FIELD HILLS i 


is where 95% of The Detroit News’ total 
THERE IS NO; 
Because The | 


EZ ZEB cinculation is concentrated! 


MALDISTRIBUTION OF CIRCULATION! 

News plants every single paper in FERTILE territory, | 
; Bs 

advertisers are assured the most returns for every | 

dollar spent. THE NEWS—DETROIT’S NUMBER ONE | 

SALES MEDIUM! 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A.H. KUCH Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicog? 
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-ISIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1951 


NS i 

“si SALES SHORT—NOT PRODUCTION 
Expand the factory sales force—boost the advertising 

budget—step up the entire merchandising program! 


That’s the aggressive 1951 policy announced by the 

Timken Silent Automatic Division of ‘Timken-Detroit 

Axle Company. “We are rearranging our manufacturing 

S -® facilities to permit us to build heating equipment without 
EF interference with the company’s important and extensive 
military production,” says General Manager ‘T. A. Craw- 


ford. 


“We are more concerned about the dealer’s ability to 
keep up with factory production—both from the stand- 

| point of selling and in the matter of obtaining scarce 
© installation materials—than worried over possible manu- 
> facturing obstacles. Sales may be the big shortage of 
mB 1951.” 


In recent Significant ‘Trends we have mentioned the 
ingenuity of American manufacturers as a reason why we 
expect a flow of merchandise which will keep most com- 
panies in a buyers’ market, and nearly every mail brings 
us examples of this ingenuity. For example, we all know 
that copper is going to be one of the short items, but 
Hedeman Products, Inc., Great Neck, N.Y., has devel- 
oped a substitute for solid wall metal tubes; it’s made of 
» Bb. F. Goodrich’s flexible Koroseal tubing armored with 
stainless steel braiding. Besides being able to absorb vibra- 


otal BH tion more readily than rigid tubing lines and being less 
NO # prone to leaks, cracks or breaks, it represents a big saving 
The & in the use of critical materials important to the defense 

® effort. Sixteen pounds of stainless steel braiding will cover 
ory, a 1,000 feet of Koroseal as compared with 63 pounds for 
jery an equivalent length of solid wall stainless steel braiding. 


This new tubing is typical of the ingenious methods 
and materials which are being used in every industry to 
keep production at a very high level. . . . Production of 
most appliances and housewares is being maintained at 
about an average of the 1949 and 1950 levels, but sales 
at retail are disappointing. Inventories are a source of 
real worry. 


There’s been a lot of talk about a big cutback in the 
making of television sets, but estimating a 25% cutback 
in production will bring the supply in 1951 to 90% more 
than was produced in 1949—and even with a 40% cut- 
back 1951 production will exceed 1949 output. On appli- 
ances in general, even with a cutback far more severe 
than those anticipated by the industry, the total output 
will nevertheless not be far from the levels reached in 
the average for the years 1948 through 1950. 


_ The Market Planning Service of the National Credit 
Office, Inc., has analyzed the apparel trade in a defense 
economy. . . . There’s been a lot of scare talk about a 
shortage of wools, but they say that the “makings” are on 
hand for some time to come. “There should be enough 
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tailored clothing, fabrics and wool to supply the nation’s 
needs for a year or more to come without coming into 
possession of another pound of wool. As for the consumer 
—his lot is not the happiest one. That he will have to pay 
sharply higher prices for clothing is a certainty. That he 
faces a loss in quality is more than possible. But he can 
take comfort in the knowledge that by no means is he in 
imminent danger of a clothing famine. He may even balk 
at the prices asked. The industry can produce—over and 
above government requirements—almost as much for 
civilian needs in 1951 as it did in 1950.” 


FARMS ARE A BRIGHT SPOT 


The farmers’ percentage of total national income will 
be sharply higher in 1951 than in 1950. Total gross cash 
farm income should approximate $32 billion and should 
exceed the post-war peak as a result of higher physical 
volume and higher average prices. 


The farmers’ position has improved steadily ever since 
the beginning of the New Deal and the rate has been 
accelerated since the beginning of the war. (A factual and 
strictly non-political statement!) The financial position of 
agriculture is the most favorable in history—even better 
than labor’s position. As the International Statistical 
Bureau points out, “It has a minimum of debt and a 
large supply of savings.” 


VALUE OF U.S. PRODUCTION OF 


GOODS ano SERVICES 


(GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT) 
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An analysis made for Capper’s Farmer by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan shows that 
the farmers are the most likely cash customers for all types 
of durable goods. Seventy-two percent of the farm buy- 
ers paid full cash for their automobiles in 1950, as against 
only 41% of the buyers in the 12 largest metropolitan 
areas and 55% of the buyers in other cities of 50,000 or 
more. 


In the purchase of other durable goods (refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, radios, etc.) the 
farmer also shows a greater tendency toward full cash 
payment than is true of the non-farm buyer. ‘The Capper- 
University of Michigan survey shows that 66% of the 
farm buyers paid full cash for such appliances as against 
only 47% of the buyers in the 12 largest metropolitan 
areas and 38% of the buyers in other cities of 50,000 or 
more population. 


Large available savings plus a dislike for getting into 
debt are particularly significant today. ‘They indicate that 
credit curbs under Regulation W are likely to restrict 
farm trade in durable goods much less than they will 
restrict trade similar goods among non-farm buyers. 


If you are interested in the farm market, you should 
ask the advertising agency of Wildrick & Miller, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y., for a copy of 
their 24-page booklet called, ‘“Fewer ... Larger . 
Richer.” It offers a challenge to companies who sell basic 
consumer and luxury goods, and products required in the 
business of farming: Are their sales to the farm field 
through national and regional distribution channels keep- 
ing pace with the phenomenal growth of the farm market ? 


The farmer topped all other groups except one in per 
capita income gains during the last decade, and farm in- 
come soared 243% while the income of the nation rose 
only 172%. The farm market is the only insured market 
in America, guaranteed in effect by the United States 
Government. 


SALES & PROFITS 


200 MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS WITH 
ASSETS OF 10 MILLION DOLLARS AND OVER 


11753 SALES 


9,176 


7,587 


2.648 | MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
d PER QUARTER 
| 


| | | | 
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RECRUITING GOOD SALESMEN 


Most companies make the prospective salesman sell hit 
self—and assume, without valid reason, that the prospe 
knows all the reasons why he should want to work fo 
the company. 


In a new recruiting book, “You and Remington Rand” 
the company has prepared an attractive book designed tg 
help branch managers secure high quality career personnel 
In the accompanying instruction letter, the company sayj 
that the book should not be distributed at random. ‘Give 
it to do a job. Turn the pages with an applicant. Let him 
take it home to show his wife as family appeal has been 
taken into careful consideration. Do not mail and dg 
not just hand out this book any more than you would 
any other important written proposal. Note that it eveq 
lends itself to personalized presentation. On the title pag¢ 
a man’s name may be printed by hand or written in.”’ 


The Remington Rand story is broken down into five 
illustrated chapters—Selling as Your Profession, Selling 
for Remington Rand, Your Products, Your ‘Training 
and Now About You. If you know Al N. Seares, Rem 
ington Rand’s vice-president in charge of sales or any of 
his branch sales managers, you might ask for a look-see at 
this magnificent manual. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


How much is TV changing our habits? One answer is 
to be found in the federal tax collections for the full year 
1950, which reveal that in states where TV is generally 
available, each TV set cost movie exhibitors around $15, 
Since there are now 11,142,000 sets installed, the picture 
theaters are out $167,130,000 in these families. 


From the Pittsburgh advertising agency, Ketchum Mae- 
Leod & Grove, Inc., we learn that a company which i 
one of the nation’s most successful operators in the field 
of direct selling has figured out that it gets its best sales 
men from among widows, divorcees and actors. “The 
reasons are pretty obvious. To do your best as a salesman 
you must have the spur of necessity. Widows—especiall; 
widows who are left with small children and who have Y 
to operate their homes as well as make a living—have all | 
the spur they need to make them determined, aggressivt 
salesmen. 


“The reason why divorcees make good direct salesmen 
is just as plain: A woman who goes to the length o 
divorce has confidence in her own ability to get along Anc 


And she, too, may have the spur of necessity. NVA 
“As for actors: They have a natural instinct for show: sell 
manship, and showmanship is the very heart and soul 0 
. . . . ° 9 
many kinds of selling, especially direct selling. The 
. 
; » Mos 
Bovril, the famous British extract, is not brand newg 
to the American market, but not until last year did tht 
company go all out in the use of approved Americaj 


marketing methods, setting up a national network of foo! ms 
brokers and wagon distributors. The results have beesjg<*“" 


> . . . - a rin S 

sensational. In New York City alone more Bovril is beint Fi: 

sold than was sold in the entire U.S. prior to the curret! me . 
' ° Hal 

aggressive sales and promotion effort. = 2 
410 
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FAMILY AFFAIR—The Armed Forces exchanges today serve not only three million men but a lot of their wives and children. 


|Your Market's in the Army Now! 


< 


smen 

h o! 

ion And in the Navy, Air Force, Marines, Coast Guard and make a dynamic market. 

4 ; By one year from last June, our 
HVA. Exchanges and canteens, here and abroad, soon will — armed strength will have trebled— 
; ohte . “a from 1.3 million to 3.4 million or 
sell 3.4 million service people at a $1 billion-a-year rate. — more men and women. 


- " ae Each month, as 200,000 or more 
s They handle a lot of "convenience and necessity" things— voisn, iauhe euaaliemia aan ie ae 


how: 
il 0 


or multiply to serve them. Across the 
continent, at posts and bases, stations 
and centers, they soften the strain of 
; basic training. On many ships they 
For customers of the Armed Forces a rifle and a sack of rice, exchanges are the corner store. In strange lands, 
exchanges, the cash register always make for military morale. from the Marianas to Morocco, they 
rings twice. And because, in the process, so bring our Texans and Tarheels and 
First, when they buy from  ex- many military people now rely on Hoosiers the things of home. Beside 
changes; and then when the profits exchanges for so many things, they the Curtain, 190 branches of EU- 
rom exchanges are spent for their 
own welfare facilities. 


Because Uncle Sam wants his de- BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


lenders to go girded with more than Part | of an article in two parts. 


mostly advertised brands, and under "price agreements." 
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A Display of Quality Chewing Gum is a es 
Convenience Your Customers Appreciate ree 


SAFE, EASY 10 STORE 


All servicemen and their families are Pick a goo 
prospects for chewing gum because it’s up a displ 
a satiafying confection they've enjoyed  Doublemint, duix 
all their lives. A handy, well-stocked = popular, fost-«ell 
display of the well-adveriined brands gum. An attractive 
they know and prefer attracts their 
attention, makes it convenient for up in a com 
them to buy satiafied customers 


IMPACT LASTS—A growing group of advertisers conduct consistent 
to win both exchange officers and their customers. 


campaigns 


COM '’s Nurnberg exchange make 
like Kresge in Kalamazoo or Wool- 


worth in Walla Walla. 

In Korea, exchanges are moving 
in to serve battle-weary veterans, as 
soon as “the situation is stabilized.” 

For 114,000 retired U.S. veterans 
and 122,000 civilians who serve them 
in 146 hospitals, the VA now oper- 
ates a similar products-and-services 
system, called canteens. .. . 

At domestic exchanges service men 
now spend nearly $25 a month each. 
Overseas, they spend more. 

Thus, by midsummer of 1951, 3.4 
million active service people — not 
counting reserves and National 
Guard, nor civilian employes who 
may make more or less use of them— 
will be buying in exchanges at the 
rate of more than $1 billion a year. 

By 1952 the rate will be near $2 
billion. And whenever “total mobiliz- 
ation” of 13 million is ordered, the 
direct exchange _ retail-and-services 
volume will mount to more than $4 
billion. 

These projections exclude fixtures 
and facilities which exchanges buy 
for their operations, and the sports, 
recreation and other equipment which 
they buy with their profits. 

Enlistees spend in exchanges about 
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pact space, and assures 


* 


3) 


location, and set 


gley’s Spear 


y Fruit, and other 


eye catching mas 


display of chewing gum can be set 


one-fifth, officers one-tenth of their 
income. 
‘Their earnings have grown. In- 


stead of the $50 a month of World 
War II, raw recruits now make $75. 
After four months they get $82.50. 
Through five more enlisted grades 
they may go up to $393. Officers’ pay 
now ranges from $315.75 for second 
lieutenants and ensigns without de- 
pendents to $1,118.25 for full gen- 
erals and admirals, with dependents. 

These are base levels. The rate 
rises for length of service within a 
rank, for hazardous service, and over- 
seas service. It gets a further boost 
in wartime when the over-all officer- 
to-man ratio goes from one-to-ten to 
one-to-eight. 

Base Pay = $10 Billion 

By June the combined base pay of 
all the expected 1.5 million in the 
Army, 971,000 in the Air Force, 
650,000 in the Navy, and 400,000 
Marines will be at an annual rate 
of about $10 billion. 

Markets are measured in terms of 
men with money and the motives for 
spending it. But the impact of the 
Armed Forces — including the ex- 
changes — on this nation’s buying 


WON'T LEAK 


SUST SQUEEZE 


Erelusively for the Oouwed Force | 
KREML SHAMPOO IN THE NEW 
UNEREAKABLE Plasto Batt 


yy 
a 


The reguicr Sos. g'ass 


bottle of Kremi Shampoo {packed 2 
dozen to the case) at 36° is still availobie; but if you want Kremi 
shampoo in the Military Plastic Safety Container,” be iwre to specity 
the 62-02. plastic bottle ct 45¢ ipacked 3 dozen to the case} 


R. B. SEMLER, inc., wew canaan, conn. 


G!l APPEAL—Prospects in uniform are strongly influenced by known 
brands. But special packages, and often products, help to build sales. 


power and buying habits can hardly 
be calculated. “The VA estimates that 
by 1952 the 15 million living vet- 
erans of World War II and their 
immediate families will number 62.3 
million, or more than 40% of our 
population. 

The first two World wars sparked 

hundred industries, from cigarets 
and wrist watches to automobiles and 
aviation. Habits acquired by Gl’s a 
World War II gave impetus to per 
sonal products ranging from softside 
luggage to scarves and_ shockproo 
watches, and from cameras and 
creamoil hair preparations to mens 
rings. 

Today, lads from the hinterland 
are learning to brush their teeth and 
shave every day and _ polish thet 
shoes and use a handkerchief—and all 
such impedimenta are sold around the 
corner at the nearest exchange. Some 
are learning to “read.” With cigar 
ets still 15 or 16 cents a pack on 
land, 10 cents overseas and 6 cents 
on ship, more are learning to smoke. 
Because military life can be vigorous, 
the younger men drink more milk. 
and all of them eat more candy ani 
snacks, and drink more coffee — 
which exchanges still contrive to st! 
for 5 cents a cup. At intervals, thes 
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drink cola drinks at 5 cents, and be- 
tween times chew gum at 3 or 4 cents 
a pack. 

They consume all these things in 
the face of the fact that Uncle Sam 
is supposed to feed them! 

Although they buy well known 
brands in approximately civilian pro- 
portions, they are alert to new ideas. 
A certain number will try Digit soap 
chamber shaving brush or the rival 
Rise Push-Button shave and_ the 
comparable ‘Tote-Brush, which is a 
tooth brush with powder compart- 
ment. Many will be tempted by Clip- 
On buttons, requiring no needle, and 
some younger Navy officers, perhaps, 
by Linene throw-away paper collars. 

Until last June the services boasted 
more married than single men. This 
proportion is now being reversed. But 
the family factor (The average mar- 
ried serviceman has 1.7 children.) 
encourages a fair number of such 
offerings to exchange officers as 
Nursie dolls, with internal storage 
space for toys, etc., a Hopalong Cas- 
sidy inflatable horse; Doo-Dee train- 
ing chairs and toddlers’ overalls, and 
Suspants for grown women in count- 
er merchandiser. 

The more fickle unmarried men 
may have a Blondes, Redheads, Bru- 
nettes ONLY address book. The more 
faithful will settle for Matching 
Hearts cards. 

More than 2,000 manufacturers 
now have price agreements with the 
different Armed Forces’ exchange 
services. These stipulate cost, quality 
and characteristics. Large individual 
exchanges may carry 3,000 items. 
But as yet probably less than 10% 
ot “vendors” vigorously promote 
their products to this market. 

Some established advertisers who 
do are American Chicle, Armour, 
Ansco, A. S. Barnes books, Beech- 
Nut, Breck shampoo, Bridgeport 
Brass, Canada Dry, Chicopee Mills, 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, | General 
Foods, Heinz, Holeproof, Mars, 
Mennen, National Biscuit, Pepsi- 
Cola, Procter & Gamble, Ronson, 
Helena Rubinstein, Samsonite lug- 
gage, Shepherd knitwear, Standard 
Brands, Sterling Drug, U.S. Playing 
Card, Vaseline, Walkover shoes, 
Wildroot, and Wrigley. 

Manufacturers may promote the 
fact that their products are carried 
by exchanges. But they cannot pro- 
mote their price agreements. Defi- 
nitely, they cannot claim “Armed 
Services’ endorsement.” 

And on their part the exchanges 
cannot promote individual brands. 

Within authorized limits of type 
and price, they buy what their cus- 
tomers want. They may do some edu- 
cating: One exchange officer reported 
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SUPER MARKE 


TERS—Col. William H. Kendall (left), chief of the Army & Air Force 


Exchange Service, and Capt. J. L. Herlihy, head of the Navy Ship's Store Office, supervise 
the operations of thousands of items for stores ashore and aship, here and abroad. 


LUXURY ... A gift shop brings the pleasures of Fifth or Michigan a 
Germany, at Frankfort. This is one of 190 branches of EUCOM's main exchange in Nurnberg. 


venues to occupied 


... AND NECESSITY—Somewhere in Korea, weary soldiers line up to enjoy Cokes and 
candy and cigarets. A main exchange at Pusan serves up-front branches by air and water. 
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to me progress in cutting out hula- 
girl dolls and in reducing his stock of 
I Love You pillow cases. Some will 
gamble a bit on new types of prod- 
ucts. But at least 90° of the entire 
combined volume of all exchanges is 
in established advertised lines. 

A major advertiser calls his ex- 
change business ‘‘mass sampling to 
the millions.””’ And when servicemen 
take their brand habits abroad, they 
sample U.S. products to a lot of new 
markets. ... 

Post exchanges and canteens and 
ship’s stores were started to bring the 
products to the customers at lowest 
possible prices. Most military installa- 
tions still are fairly isolated. A couple 
of years ago, the Armed Services told 
Congress that 32 of their largest do- 
mestic installations were an average 
of 31 miles from the nearest com- 
munity. 

Thus the installations themselves, 
ranging from 30 men to more than 
25,000, develop as fairly full-fledged 
communities. 

Caesar’s legions, back from the 
wars, bought personal supplies on 
Rome’s Via Quintana—from which 
“canteen” may be derived. 

In 1623, “to avoid nasty beastli- 
ness by continual wearing of one suit 
of clothes,” the British Navy started 
on-ship slop-stores. 

For a century or more our own 
seamen depended on roving bumboats 
—which a House committee headed 
by Congressman Philip W. Philbin 
(Dem., Mass.) referred to in 1949 as 
“parasites.” 


Sutlers Got Theirs 


Meanwhile, until 1866, our sol- 
diers bought knives, tobacco, snuff and 
whisky and things of even less _re- 
pute from traveling merchants called 
sutlers. In addition to selling low 
quality at high prices, the sutlers 
loaned money at usurious rates. 

And whatever the Marines may 
have won in Montezuma or Tripoli, 
they seem to have lost to the nearest 
merchants. 

Five decades ago the Navy re- 
placed bumboats with canteens, fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions of 
officers and crew, who were repaid 
out of profits. Then Congress author- 
ized ship’s stores, with appropriated 
funds. In 1923 the Navy began to 
run ship’s service stores with non- 
appropriated funds. In both instances 
profits were devoted to welfare and 
recreation. In 1946 the Navy Ship's 
Store Office—29th St. and 3rd Ave., 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y.—started to pro- 
vide operational control of all such 
Navy stores. This service, embracing 
68 land exchanges and 79 branches, 
here and abroad, and 500 on-ship 
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stores, is directed by Capt. J. L. 
Herlihy, with J. J. Emma as civilian 
general manager. 

The progenitor of the present 
Army and Air Force Exchange Serv- 
ice—25 West 43rd St., New York 
18, N. Y.—was authorized by the 
Secretary of War in 1895, to “com- 
bine the features of reading and rec- 
reation rooms, a cooperative store and 
a restaurant,” and to “supply the 
troops, at reasonable prices, with the 
articles of ordinary use, wear and 
consumption not supplied by the 
Government.” In 1941, Gen. George 
C. Marshall named a committee of 
business leaders and educators, headed 
by Prof. Malcolm P. McNair of 
Harvard, to study exchanges. The 
committee found the exchange sec- 
ond only to mess as a factor in soldier 
morale. That year, the Army Ex- 
change Service was formally launched. 


Army and Air Force Join 


Col. William H. Kendall, USA, 
is now chief of the joint AXAFES. 

First tried in the Philippines in 
1900, exchanges were extended 
throughout the Marine Corps by 
1912. 

Today, Marine Corps Exchange 
Service operations, of which Lt. Col. 
FE. J. McCabe is H.Q. exchange 
officer at Naval Annex, Arlington, 
Va., are the most decentralized of 
those of all the services. Instead 
of mandatory and optional lists of 
items, the Philbin committee reported, 
the post commander decided what was 
to be sold. Generally, the MC stocked 
more items than the others. AXAF 
then stocked about 57 types of “ne- 
cessities’ and 75 others at the in- 
stallation commander’s discretion. 
The Navy stores’ mandatory and dis- 
cretionary lists paralleled those of 
the AXAF. 

The Marines and A&AF, how- 
ever, are similar in giving greater 
operating authority than the Navy to 
local exchange officers. 

The Coast Guard, currently with 
a strength of 20,000 men, functions 
today under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. For its men the Coast Guard 
conducts a canteen retailing system, 
mainly on ships, with appropriated 
funds. Although Navy price agree- 
ments are available to Coast Guard 
exchanges, it was explained, “all pro- 
curement is effected through local 
distributors.” Headquarters are in 
Washington. ... 

Civilian merchants view the recent 
rapid growth of the Armed Services 
with mixed emotions: 

1. Many of them, near military 
establishments, are cheerful. Some 
are even accused of jacking up prices 
whenever a soldier, sailor or airman 


comes in sight. But inflation may no 
be necessary. SJ/’s monthly retail 
sales figures augur well for suc 
“military” boom towns as Colorads 
Springs, San Diego and San Antoni, 
In fact, with 54,000 young airme 
from Lackland, Kelly and Randolph 
around, San Antonio could hardly 
avoid prosperity. 

2. But other merchants have often 
complained that the exchanges wer 
robbing them of much of their legit 
mate market. 

Two years ago, when the exchange 
market, and competition, were only 
one-fourth as large as today, retail 
representatives growled to the Phil. 
bin committee about “unfair com 
petition” from the military. The tax. 
payers they said, provided the ex. 
changes not only with an assured and 
definite market, but paid the cost of 
quarters, utilities and other needs 
The exchanges did not have to meet 
various taxes, nor the costs of adver 
tising, nor maintain price floors on 
many products. (Fair Trade is nota 
federal but a state law—in 45 states.) 

Thus, the merchants explained, 
the exchanges could, and did, under 
sell them. And at such prices, the 
servicemen bought from the exchanges 
not only tor their own families but 
for their cousins and their uncles and 
their aunts... . 


Undersell Civilian Stores 


The exchanges still undersell civil 
ian stores. Their over-all savings t0 
service men range from 20 to 30% 
But that does not tell the whole story. 

The Philbin report noted that in 
1948 the four services operated in 
the U.S. 374 exchanges—not count 
ing exchanges abroad and stores @ 
sea. Their combined sales volume wa 
$251,388,144, and combined ont 
profit $15,455,927, or 6.2% of sales; 

179 A&AF exchanges made $8 
million or 5.7% on $154 million; 

147 Navy exchanges made $5J 
million or 6.8% on $78.2 million; 

48 Marine exchanges made $l4 
million or 7.3% on $19.2 million. 

Exchange services were engaged it 
three general types of sales oper 
tions: of products through storés, 
snack bars, vending machines, ete 
of services ranging from restaurants 
and gas stations to barber and beaut! 
shops, and of special order merchat 
dise. 

All operated the stores themselves 
For services the AXAF usually gat 
concessions to civilians for a comms§ 
sion on volume; the Navy afi 
Marines performed these functio# 
through service departments. In Ad 
AF exchanges, individuals could bu 

(Continued on page 142) 
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3-Minute 
Sales Talk 


Who? American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Problem: To induce jobbers and dealers to push a 
new $1 fountain pen. How? A pocket-size visual 
wraps up the story, capsulizes six features of the 
product. “Effective,” says Leonard A. Hehner, 
advertising and sales promotion manager. ‘Sales 
have exceeded our expectations.” 
|, SALESMEN CHEERED when, after seeing this presentation 
in typical jumbo size on the convention platform, the copies 
made for their own use turned out to be pocket pieces. 
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2. IT'S NEW AND IT'S NEWS: First flash in the sales presen- 3. SIX-POINT SALES STORY: Panel at right in second fold lists 
tation simply announces the new pen, reveals that it is a mass selling features: instant starting, single-stroke filler, choice of 
market item, and is distinguished by its fully-hooded style feature. three nibs, screw-on cap, sturdy pocket clip, popular colors. 
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4. MUSIC IN THE PRICE: In these days when inflation makes 5. THE PRODUCT—THE MERCHANDISER: Climax of the sales- 
SO many products sound expensive, American makes capital of man's story is life-size reproduction of the counter display unit 
the new autograph's price—"The Best Pen a Dollar Will Buy.” and unveiling, on covered section at left, of samples of new pen. 
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AMELIA HARRIS 


TYPICAL WISE DECISION... For years Harold 4 
Wise nurtured a dream... a small farm in Virginia 
where he could retire and take his ease. It’s everybody's 
dream—but six months ago Mr. Wise made it. He re 
tired as executive v-p and general manager of Macfaddep 
Publications, sold his Scarsdale home—despite I-hope-you- 
know-what-you’re-doing protests from his two daughter 
—and he and the Mrs. set about making the old farm 
place a snug harbor. And then Macfadden sent a message: 
Its crux—would Wise come back as president? And 


Harold Wise, Brooklyn-born and bred, knocked the East-§ 


ern Shore sand from his boots and came back to'the company which, with the 
exception of those six months of retirement, he had served for 31 years. “I’m 
reversing procedure these days,” he says. “Used to commute from New York to 
Virginia. Now I’m doing it the other way around.” Respected, well-liked Harold 
Wise went to Macfadden as ad manager for its new True Story, helped put out 


the first issue. In ’27 he became ad manager for the entire company. Later he 
took over as ad manager for Liberty: When it was sold he took back his old post 
as over-all director of advertising. They made him exec. v-p and general manager 


in ’46. He made them promise he could play hookey to Virginia on occasions if 


he came out of “retirement.” By the way, his daughters are sold on the farm. 


They're in the News 


TOO YOUNG... Carl Burrows, ‘The Coleman Com- 
pany’s v-p and national sales manager, got the royal brush- 
off when he was only 22. After he finished school he went 
to work for a hardware store in Monett, Mo., selling a 
line of appliances competitive to Coleman’s. But ambition 
consumed him: too much ambition for a mere clerk. He 
wanted to be “an honest-to-john salesman.” So he applied 
for a job with the company making the line for which he 
had been taking orders (over a counter), got a fatherly 
pat and the whiskered “‘too-young” line. Then he badg- 
ered Coleman, which, he discovered, was expanding its 
sales force. The downy cheek didn’t bother Coleman; 
they saw the raw material of a crack salesman. But Cole- 
man wanted to send him to Minneapolis—against Carl’s 
desires. “But you’re a Swede!” said Coleman’s general 
manager. Carl won the round: Despite an Ozark up- 
bringing he’s a full-blooded Englishman! So Coleman 
sent him to Illinois. Next came Wichita; then he was 
made manager of the Central Division. In ’38 Coleman 
put him in charge of the Philadelphia branch. Five years 
ago he was recalled to become manager of the Central 
Division. In 1949 Coleman elected its “Swede” v-p and 
national sales manager. On page 114 you'll find Carl’s 
story of Coleman’s aggressive sales program. 
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e re : = OIL AND WATER MIX... Albert Hail- 
dden parn, (1.) Einson-Freeman’s new president, 
you: , _ has as many facets as his company has inks: 
hters ; A combination esthete and salesman, he came 
farm he G2. * out of Boston’s famed Latin School reading 
sage: — ad Greek and Latin as if they were mere Eng- 
And ‘ lish, entered Harvard. “After B.L.,” he 
Cast: : sighs, ‘Harvard was like a downhill ob- 
| the stacle race.” Degree in hand, he searched 
“Tm for a job which would permit him to com- 
‘k to bine his flair for salesmanship with his love 
rold of art. A Boston lithograph company, Consolidated, looked like the closest answer. 
- out He made his first sale after reading an article about restyling outmoded trade- 
r he marks, sold 724 Cigars on the idea. Out of that first sale Consolidated got all 
post of 724’s work, and Hailparn got to New York. In ’29 this art collector (French 
ager impressionists) who speaks three languages came to E-F as a sales executive. 
ns if In ’45, after a three-year absence as a Captain in the Air Force, he became execu- 
arm, tive v-p and sales director. One of his great interests is the E-F Foundation of 
BY which he’s president: Each year a percentage of the company profits are set aside 
for the Foundation’s work. Funds are used to educate employes’ bright children, 
HARRY WOODWARD help others through personal and financial crises... . Here, with L. J. Engel, 
whom he succeeds as president, Mr. Hailparn admires the display which won E-F 
the LNA Grand Prize Bronze Medal for best window display in the recent 
exhibit. 


THE DETERMINED CHIN... of Niels H. Sorensen (r.) 
a handsome and ambitious young Dane who recently came 
to Paper Art Company, Inc., on a plan which exchanges 
young businessmen between the U.S. and Europe—is no 
empty facade. Niels is acting in an executive capacity with 
Paper Art, and he got here by forcibly demonstrating that 
he believed in an exchange of ideas and international 
understanding. He left a good job in Denmark to prove 
his point. .. . He’s one of the first members of the Copen- 
hagen Sales Executive Council—and the youngest. Early 
last year he came in contact with the NSE in New York, 
with which the Copenhagen SEC is affiliated. New York’s 
SEC put him in touch with Elmer Krueger, Paper Art’s 
president. ‘They were on the same wave length in their 
idealistic feelings about an exchange of executives. 
Niels has had a varied career. He was a shipping clerk 
for a tobacco company, a bookkeeper in a hosiery whole- 
sale outfit and, until he left for America, sales promotion 
and advertising manager for the Danish agents of Richard 
Hudnut. Paper Art says that aside from his personal 
eficiency he’s added a strong dose of Nordic charm to 
their offices. He’s overly courteous (by American stand- 
ards) and his ambition is typically American. 
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TO FOOD BROKERS: Mead Johnson made a unique offer. Those 
who accepted acquired a multi-million dollar volume, a product 
(Pablum) that had 44% of the market, and 85% of which was sold 


through grocers. The company is bringing out two new cereals. 


We Built a Food Brokerage 
Distribution System in 5 Weeks 


BY D. MEAD JOHNSON 


ROBERT E. SESSIONS Partner, Alderson and Sessions 


Problem: To maintain market position on Pablum and Pab- 
lum Oatmeal. Trouble: Products being sold only through 


drug wholesalers. Solution: Contracting for some good old- 


fashioned merchandising spade-work by food salesmen. 


In Atlantic City one January aft- 
ernoon a year ago, a small group of 
weary men watched intently as the 
last section of a map of the United 
States was colored in. They were rep- 
resentatives of Mead Johnson & Co. 
and Alderson & Sessions, who had 
just completed the largest and fastest 
negotiation of food-brokerage system 
in history. In five days, they had con- 
ferred in detail with over two hun- 
dred pre-selected brokers, and had 
concluded contracts with 63 of these 
on a basis assuring nation-wide cov- 
erage of the grocery trade for Mead 
Johnson’s infant cereals—Pablum and 
Pabena. 

These two products have long been 
prominent in the infant cereal field. 
Pablum was the original pre-cooked, 
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vitamin and mineral enriched infant 
cereal to be introduced to the Ameri- 
can market. Pabena (recently re- 
christened Pablum Oatmeal) was 
also well established, though on a 
less extensive scale, as similarly en- 
riched, pre-cooked infant oatmeal. 
Until February 1950, however, Pab- 
lum and Pabena had been sold and 
distributed by the manufacturer ex- 
clusively to the drug trade, along 
with the remainder. of Mead John- 
son’s extensive line of nutritional and 
pharmaceutical products. 

When it became apparent that 
Mead’s infant cereals should be sold 
directly to the grocery trade, the de- 
cision was tantamount to the replace- 
ment of one complete distribution 
system by another. 


TO DRUG WHOLESALERS: Mead Johnson owed a candid ex- 
planation. This Hile-Damroth visual told how mothers, not Mead 
Johnson, had forced 85% of sales into food stores. Changed dis- 
tribution was logical, and overdue. Full story took out the sting. 


Vice-President for Sales and Advertising, Mead Johnson & Co., and 


The question whether or not to 
sell directly to the grocery channel 
had been a perplexing one for years. 
Pablum and Pabena had been suc- 
cessfully introduced through the drug 
trade in keeping with the company’s 
status as a pharmaceutical house 
strongly identified with many ethical 
specialties in the nutritional field. 
Pablum and Pabena, along with the 
other items of the Mead line, were 
promoted entirely through the detail- 
ing of physicians on a national basis 
by Mead’s sales representatives. In 
the same vein, advertising, while lim- 
ited to the medical profession at large, 
was both comprehensive and sustained 
within the field. 

Through this general formula and 
with the encouragement and support 
of the medical profession, Mead John- 
son & Co. early acauired and continu- 
ously maintained a position of leader- 
ship in the pre-cooked infant cereal 
market. 

By the latter part of 1949, how- 
ever, food stores accounted for 85% 


of Pablum and Pabena sales—this 
notwithstanding the manufacturers 
policy of selling only to drug whole- 
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DOCTORS OBJECT? Canadians played key roles in testing Pablum's first con- 
sumer advertising. Canadian doctors were asked for their reactions to this adver- 
tisement in the Canadian Home Journal and in Chatelaine, They liked it very much. 


NEW PACKAGE: Grocers, thinking of shelf and floor displays, called for a 


square-cornered package and mothers said they wanted a pouring spout. 
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salers. Although sales of both prod- 
ucts remained at high levels, compet- 
ing brands had increased their volume 
and were challenging Mead’s position 
as the Number One producer. The 
company’s ability to fight back was 
severely restricted by lack of direct 
access to the food stores which were 
moving the bulk of the Mead pound- 
age and represented the battleground 
for the infant cereal business. It was 
with the deepest reluctance and con- 
siderable misgiving that the company 
finally concluded that it would have 
to deal directly with the grocery 
trade in order to protect its market 
position. 

At this point a number of serious 
problems confronted company man- 
agement. Should fair-trade pricing 
be continued, even though this was 
not customary in the grocery field? 
At both wholesale and retail levels, 
what margins would be fair to the 
trade? Could retail and wholesale 
grocers be induced to give preferen- 
tial treatment to Pablum and Pabena? 
How could the company handle eff- 
ciently the task of calling on and 
maintaining cordial working relation- 
ships with thousands of new accounts ? 
How could wholesalers’ representa- 
tives and retail store proprietors and 
managers be detailed—quickly, com- 
prehensively and effectively—without 
exorbitant cost? 


95% Distribution—But 


All available data were immedi- 
ately assembled and reviewed. Field 
studies of promotional and inventory 
policies were undertaken at both the 
wholesale and retail levels. All mat- 
ters of pricing and mark-up policy 
were decided by December 1949. 
Promotional targets and methods 
were established tentatively. 

The perspective against which 
these problems were considered is ex- 
tremely important to the decisions 
made. The two products involved 
were already soundly entrenched in 
the market, and Pablum sales ex- 
ceeded those of any other single vari- 
ety of infant cereal. Grocery-store dis- 
tribution was extensive and superior 
to that of competition. Pablum was 
in over 95% of the high-volume 
stores and in over half of the small 
stores. Virtually all chain outlets 
were handling it. Additional cover- 
age could, in general, occur only in 
the smaller stores, many of whose 
customers could obtain the cereals in 
other nearby stores; such additional 
coverage could hardly add to sales 
volume in appreciable amounts. 

Nevertheless a more rational dis- 
tribution system was needed. Although 
virtually all large grocery wholesalers 
were handling Pablum and Pabena, 
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many of them had to seek out drug 
wholesalers in order to replenish 
stocks. There was substantial resent- 
ment among grocery wholesalers and 
other direct buyers against having to 
buy from wholesale druggists at all. 
There existed no proper machinery 
for keeping retail-grocery stocks fresh 
or properly displayed. Competing 
cereals were being advertised more 
and more aggressively and finding 
wider consumer acceptance. ‘Thus 
there existed a situation in which 
sales of Pablum and Pabena could 
atrophy because of less than routine 
attention and perhaps quite natural 
neglect by wholesale and retail gro- 
cers. 


What Organization? 


Up to this point, one-half of the 
decision had been made—to work di- 
rectly with the grocery trade in order 
to defend a favorable market position. 
There remained a more difficult and 
urgent one: [low do we get immedi- 
ate sales coverage of our grocery cus- 
tomers for a narrow line, consisting 
of two well-established specialty food 
products, at a reasonable and predict- 
able cost? 

In these terms, the odds were 
clearly against having the company 
build up a new sales organization 
solely for this purpose. Individual 
orders were likely to be numerous 
and, on the average, rather small. 
Hence, salesmen’s_ salaries would 
amount to a large—perhaps prohibi- 
tively large—percentage of sales vol- 
ume, especially since they would be 
engaged in selling only two cereal 
products to the grocery trade. In any 
event, the mere process of organizing 
a new sales staff from scratch would 
be more costly of money and time 
than could be afforded. 

It became quickly evident that the 
solution lay with food brokers. Curi- 
ously, we encountered the usual as- 
persions on the brokerage business— 
an old, outmoded type of service, a 
hang-over from provincial days, static 
order-takers incapable of hard-hitting 
merchandising. 

Coming fairly fresh to the subject, 
however, we observed a quite differ- 
ent situation. First, one must be im- 
pressed with the wide range of or- 
ganizations as to size, type of service 
and degree of specialization—from 
among whom the most satisfying se- 
lection can be made. Because they 
already represented other manufac- 
turers, they were calling upon virtu- 
ally all wholesalers and direct pur- 
chasers; thus they offered complete 
and systematic sales representation. 
Their compensation was based upon 
sales volume, so that selling expense 
was a fixed and known percent of 
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volume at a reasonably low level. 
Many of them offered a retail pro- 
motional service so that machinery for 
detailing retail stores was at hand. 
Finally, food brokers as a group 
offered reputability and high ethical 
status in the grocery field, which not 
only facilitated their entree to buyers 
but assured Mead Johnson of a cali- 
ber of sales representative that was 
consistent with its own traditions. 

The final decision to use food brok- 
ers was made in mid-December of 
1949. This meant that, if prepara- 
tions for the purpose could be com- 
pleted, there was a fighting chance of 
setting up the entire system the week 
of January 25th—when virtually all 
food brokers would assemble for their 
annual convention in Atlantic City. 
The obvious advantages made this ob- 
jective worth a try; if successful, it 
meant full distribution to the grocery 
trade on February Ist, one week 
later. 

With this objective in mind, three 
important principles were established: 
(1) Insofar as possible, selection of 
brokers for each territory would be 
based strictly on merit, from among 
all fifteen-hundred-odd_ brokers, in 
terms of who was best qualified to 
do the job; (2) two or more con- 
cerns would be pre-selected for each 
territory by Alderson & Sessions, us- 
ing comparable standards in all cases, 
and maintaining absolute secrecy as 
to the identity of the client and the 
products; (3) final selection would 
take place by direct negotiation be- 
tween client and broker, during which 
the latter would be provided with all 
information required for a sound busi- 
ness judgment on his part. 


Which Out Of 1,500? 


To Alderson & Sessions fell the 
tasks of (1) screening about 1,500 
brokers so as to ascertain whether 
they were accustomed to handling 
specialty food products, handle retail 
merchandising services, and enjoy 
favorable reputations among their re- 
spective principals; (2) determining 
brokerage territories; (3) gauging 
their ability to do justice to an addi- 
tional major line; (4) making ap- 
pointments for them to meet with 
representatives of Mead Johnson in 
Atlantic City for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a brokerage agreement. All 
had to be done without any intima- 
tion of the principal or product, so 
that it was not possible to arouse the 
prospective broker’s interest by speci- 
fying the product. And all had to be 
done in time to assure that advance 
appointments for Atlantic City would 
be made with at least two brokers in 
each territory; screening had to be 
such, that the brokers selected from 


this group would represent in mog 
cases the best possible choice. 

With only five weeks, including th 
Christmas holiday period, in which 
to work, A & S carefully examined 
the membership directory of the Na. 
tional Food Brokers Association and 
selected some 450 brokerage firm 
who would at least superficially ap. 
pear to meet the criteria established, 
In this respect, particular attention™ 
was paid to the classes of commodi- 
ties already being handled; also im. 
portant was the inclusion of firms 
with strong retail promotion and 
servicing staffs, especially in metro. 
politan areas. 


Only 500 Invited 


This list was supplemented by the 
names of brokers known to have given 
good service to several friendly man- 
ufacturers who made their lists off 
brokers available. Then identical bu 
individually-signed letters were sent 
to each of nearly 500 brokers. The 
letters asked the brokers to submit 
statements about their accounts, terri- 
tories, services, and commission rates. 
Follow-up was by mail, telegram, and 
telephone. Ultimately, the rate oi 
response was close to 80%—an ex 
ceedingly high rate considering that 
the A & S letter of inquiry wa 
“blind” as to client and _ product 
identity. 

In the meantime analysts were hard 
at work laying out the exclusive brok- 
erage territories on the basis of brok- 
ers’ responses, trading areas, and 
travel and communication barriers 
The objective was to make each ter- 
ritory small enough to be handled 
efficiently yet large enough to assurt 
a reasonably large volume to the 
broker. In doing so, the regional pat: 
tern of the sales of Pablum ani 
Pabena was given careful weight. 
This pattern also provided the basi 
for territorial sales quotas for each 
cereal. 

Having received the brokers’ re 
plies, A & S sent inquiries to the ma 
jor principals of each eligible broker 
which evoked splendid responses from 
the sales managers of the various com 
panies that provided helpful detail 
from their experience with each 
broker. At least two brokers for eat! 
area were selected as fully qualifying 
to handle the account and as having 
no competing account. A tentative a 
pointment schedule was then draw 
up for each of eight Mead Johnsom 
representatives (regional and division 
managers) who were to make tht 
final selection of brokers. Notices # 
the appointment date, hour, and 
place, and requests for confirmatiot 
went out by telegram about a wet 
before the convention was schedule 
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“The Voice With a Smile” 


Whenever you pick up the telephone and talk 
to the operator you know you are going to hear a 
friendly, cheery voice. For years the telephone opera- 
tor has been known as “The Voice With a Smile.” 


But she is ever so much more than that. Alert, 
intelligent, resourceful and sympathetic in emer- 
gencies, she has become the national symbol of 
efficient attention to the customer’s needs. She brings 


Seventy-five years of service to the Nation, 1876-1951...BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


experience and careful training to the job. Hers is 
the calm, sure speed that comes from knowing how. 


In saying a good word for the telephone oper- 
ator, we would like to say a good word for you too. 
For it is your courtesy that helps her to be courteous. 
One good turn has a way of encouraging another. 
Everybody gets better service when there is 
co-operation all along the line. 


to begin. After a hectic four-day 
period, nearly 150 brokers had defi- 
nite and confirmed appointments to 
meet in Atlantic City with a pros- 
pective principal whose name and 
product they did not know until they 
actually arrived to keep their ap- 
pointments. 

In the meantime a search was be- 
gun for proper facilities in Atlantic 
City. Despite the late date, accommo- 
dations were finally secured for a re- 
ception room, a general office, two 
private offices, individual negotiation 
rooms to permit eight negotiations to 
occur simultaneously, and a statistics 
room, manned by the A. C. Nielsen 
Co., where interested brokers were 
oftered a frank and complete picture 
of the sales and market position of 
Pablum and Pabena in their own ter- 
ritories. 


Who Negoticted? 


When the convention opened on 
Monday, January 23, 1950, all was 
in readiness for what turned out to 
be the fastest, and largest, broker 
selection operation ever undertaken. 

here were several reasons behind 
this feeling of satisfaction when the 
job was done. First, the final nego- 
tiation was based on adequate facts 
on both sides of the table. The Mead 
Johnson representative had studied 
a complete file on each broker and 
each brokerage concern he talked to 

-knew his territorial coverage, cli- 
entele, type of specialization, what 
his principals thought of him, and 
who his competition was. The broker 
on the other hand was provided with 
full information about the products, 
sales record in his territory, and all 
data required to calculate his gross 
brokerage and the amount of service 
necessary to earn it. Actually, there 
Was just one unanswered question: 
Can we make a deal that will be good 
for both of us? 

But there were other reasons why 
the system worked. The Mead John- 
son man in each negotiation was a 
divisional sales manager — meaning 
that he and the broker would be the 
ones who would live with whatever 
decision they made. Moreover, top 
management was on hand throughout 
(the vice-president for sales and ad- 
vertising and the general sales man- 
ager) to clear up questions of policy 
whenever they were asked. Finally, 
a genuine effort was made to take 
account of the special strength of 
each broker in his own locality, while 
preserving important principles on a 
uniform basis for all. 

In evaluating this system a year 
later the results on the whole are 
good. A careful investigation com- 
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pleted three months or so ago indi- 
cates that out of the total perhaps no 
more than four brokers are of doubt- 
ful effectiveness. Admittedly some ex- 
cellent brokers were probably over- 
looked in the screening process—be- 
cause they were not included in the 
original mailing, refused to reply 
(20% ), or did not attend the conven- 
tion (a negligible number of those 
contacted ). 

The objective of the appointment 
of brokers and entry into the grocery 
field was not primarily to increase 
sales. It was quickly realized that 
neither the brokers nor the grocery 
trade could exercise any real control 
over some of the major determinants 
of demand for Pablum and Pabena— 
birth rates, purchasing power, medi- 
cal acceptance and endorsement, pre- 
vailing local practices in feeding in- 
fants, and so on. Rather, the move 
was considered to be a strategic one 
intended to reduce costs and at the 
same time meet and offset the advan- 
tages accruing to competitors by vir- 
tue of their intensive cultivation of 
the grocery channel. 

At no time was any effort made to 
evaluate the brokers purely on the 
basis of their ability to gain startling 
sales increases. The first-year quotas 
set were based on sales in their terri- 
tories during the preceding 12-month 
period plus an expectancy of a modest 
increase that would occur even if dis- 
tribution of the cereals had not been 
altered. 

Having successfully made _ the 
transition from exclusive drug dis- 
tribution to joint grocery and drug 
distribution of Pablum and Pabena, 
Mead Johnson was able to turn to 
the more aggressive aspect of building 
additional sales volume for Pablum 
and Pabena. 


Package Preference 


Previously A & S had found in a 
study of Pablum users that the great 
majority would prefer a rectangular 
container to the familiar cylindrical 
one then in use. The users also re- 
ported that a pouring spout would be 
a convenience. Mead Johnson there- 
fore designed its new _ packaging 
equipment accordingly, and the new 
container began reaching store shelves 
late in 1950. 

The company was then ready for 
the second and perhaps most funda- 
mental decision: to use Pablum as a 
brand name that would be extended 
to include a complete line of pre- 
cooked and enriched infant cereals. 
This decision arose in part from 
another A & S study which revealed 
that mothers predominantly follow 
the practice of alternating cereals so 


as to vary their infants’ diets. Pablum 
mothers were not sufficiently aware 
that Pabena was the oatmeal sister 
of the mixed grain Pablum. In seek 
ing variety they turned to other 
brands. The first step along this line, 
therefore, was that of labeling a 
‘“Pablum Mixed Cereal” the product 
previously known as Pablum; sim- 
larly, Pabena was changed to “Pab- 
lum Oatmeal.” And now, in line with 
its decision to add new products to the 
Pablum line, the company plans in 
the near future to introduce to the 
market two new members of the pre- 
cooked infant cereal family, namelj 
“Pablum Rice’ and “Pablum Bar. 
ley.” 


Canada: Test Market 


The third and most dramatic step 
taken by Mead Johnson is the initia 
tion of consumer advertising for the 
Pablum cereals. As was true for all 
other important steps, the move was 
carefully researched in advance. The 
company had previously placed some 
institutional-type advertising in gen- 
eral-circulation Canadian magazines. 
The favorable reaction in Canada 
was encouraging to Mead Johnson. 
The immediate necessity in this coun- 
try was to familiarize consumers with 
the line of Pablum cereals, new con- 
tainer, new label, new “Handy-Pour” 
pouring spouts, and in the case of the 
oatmeal cereal, Pabena, the new 
name, Pablum Oatmeal. This was 
considered to be extremely important 
from the view point of minimizing 
consumer confusion. The long-view 
objective was to meet advertising com- 
petitors on an equal footing and to 
acquire an implement for more exten § 
sive cultivation of the market. Ss 

C. J. LaRoche and Co., the Mead 
Johnson advertising agency, turned 
over to Alderson & Sessions approved 
and virtually final copy for a pro 
posed newspaper advertisement att 
nouncing the  container-label-name 
changes. A & S also obtained copies 
of the two Canadian magazine ad- 
vertisements. Using interviewers spe 
cially trained for the purpose, A & > 
established contact with representa 
tive samples of pediatricians and get 
eral practitioners and showed them 
the advertisements. After affording 
the doctors an opportunity ‘to indi- 
cate a general objective to advertis 
ing, as well as particular objections 
to individual features of the adver 
tisements, the interviewers called at 
tention to the specific portions of the 
ads. When results were tabulated, tt 
was found that there was only a hane- 
ful of objections to specific details 
the body copy and virtually no ob- 
jections in principle. 
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3 Improve customer and prospect relations as 


basis 


Whether it carries information that “sells by helping 
J ping 


people buy” eee 

or information that helps folks get the most out of 
your product... 

or information that keeps their tongues hanging out 
for your product or service while it explains why you 
can’t sell em now. . 

your advertising can help you do the job that needs 
doing today by multiplying the right information. to 
the right people speedily and economically .. . 
provided your advertising people know what to 
say, to whom, how, and how often. 


Oh, so there's a catch to it? 


Yes, there’s a catch to it! 


You shouldn’t expect your advertising people to fit 
their use of the printed word to your current sales ob- 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. © LExington 2-3135 
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ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’ 


ant advertising to help you do today ? 


jectives just because they’re skilled creative men. 

You don’t “create” the sound foundation for a 
working tool like advertising. You build it by apply- 
ing the same sort of sales analysis that governs your 
whole customer relations policy. 

So, to do the kind of advertising that will help re- 
duce the cost of doing business, your advertising 
people need your help and encouragement to guide 
them in four important steps: 

1. Review and define all the specifying and buying in- 
fluences, including those who are hard for your sales- 


men to reach. (Do you know them all?) 


2. Find out the viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 
that color your product (or your policies) in the minds 
of your customers and prospects. (Do you know—for 
sure—what they think and why they think it?) 

3. Then, and only then, determine what to say, to 
whom and how often, to improve those viewpoints and 
to reduce the prejudices and confusions that obstruct 
the low-cost achievement of your current aims. 

4. Select the best tools to use (booklets, magazines, 
direct mail, radio, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information) for saying each 
part of what needs to be said. 


Sound like Work? 


Sure. So’s running a sales department! But if you have 
a “Ditch Digging” advertising crew on your team and 
you'll give them a reasonable amount of help on cus- 
tomer and prospect analysis, they can greatly multiply 
the effectiveness of your advertising as an aid to your 
sales situation right now. 


On the main point of figuring out what use of ad- 
vertising is best for a company under various condi- 
tions—for each of its products in each of its markets 

the members of our staff have had quite some ex- 
perience. Some of us have worked with manufactur- 
ers on problems like this through two wars and two 
inflationary periods. If you are located east of the 
Mississippi, why not drop us a note or phone us. _Per- 
haps it would prove mutually profitable to discuss the 
specific things your advertising might do for you 
today. 
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Changes in markets are swift and sometimes sweep- 
D ing. People acquire new habits of thinking, buying, 
} living. To meet these changes, business must employ 

flexible, forward-looking merchandising tactics, 

based on accurate and timely facts. In Pittsburgh, for 
example, changes have meant increased decentrall- 
zation into the suburbs, expansion and diversification 


of industry, new building programs. 


In this Pittsburgh pattern, the 17-year-old Sun Drug 
Co., Inc., has firmly established itself as the city’s 
biggest drug chain — by following the decentraliza- 
tion trend. Of its 34 stores, 28 are suburban. In step 


with the popularity of super-market techniques, 


Sun’s store displays are wide open, making mer- 


chandise easy to see, easy to buy. Non-drug items 
have been brought into the profit picture. 


Meanwhile, however, Sun has remained inflexible 
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in holding to the fundamentals of sound advertising 
strategy. Confident that “‘it is easier to get more busi- 
ness from many customers than to sell more to each 
customer,” Sun buys blanket coverage in Pittsburgh’s 
newspapers — places 49% of total lineage used by 
the city’s retail drug advertisers! Sun’s strategy also 
includes selling only nationally-advertised brands, 


to gain extra impact in its advertising. 


And for the national advertisers themselves, com- 
plete and up-to-the-minute /oca/ data is essential in 
selling the local markets that make up the national 
market. It provides the basis for proper local tactics 
to carry out national strategy. So get in touch with 
your H.A.S. man today, for facts about the ten major 
markets in which more than half the nation’s buying 
income is concentrated. It’s an essential touchstone 
for sales. 


BEFORE PRE-PACKAGING: Messy 


Distributors Blessed The Day 


Morse Revamped Its Packages 


Roller chain had always been sold this way: in long lengths 


that had to be laboriously cut to customers’ specifications. 
Now Morse offers factory-cut and packaged chain. Result: 
Largest sales in the company's 59 years of industrial selling. 


In August, 1950, Morse Chain 
Co., Detroit, received orders for 
more footage of roller chain than it 
had received in any one month during 
its 59 years of experience in manufac- 
turing precision power transmission 
chain drives. 

That was right after this division 
of Borg-Warner Corp. had startled 
the industry in July by introducing 
factory-packaged roller chain and 
parts. At present it is being forced 
to allocate chain to regular distrib- 
utors, while a long list of applicants 
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for distributorships are being de- 
ferred. 

It must be admitted, though, that 
while the phenomenal increase in 
Morse roller chain sales undoubted- 
ly was touched off by introduction 
of the packaging program, it was 
augmented by the war in Korea. 

Roller chain is used in almost 
every industry, from candy manu- 
facturing to ship-building. For ex- 
ample, it is indispensable in the con- 
struction and maintenance of con- 
veyors, and the majority of industries 


AFTER PRE-PACKAGING: Neat 


now-a-days use conveyors of one kind 
or another. It is also indispensable 
in the construction and maintenance 
of machines using mechanical power 
transmission products, including farm 
implements, industrial lift trucks, pe- 
troleum equipment, lumbering, cot- 
struction equipment, machine tools, 
and a host of others—to say nothing 
of defense products such as Army 
tanks, self-propelled guns, and even 
battleships. 

Chain of this kind is made of 
hardened steel. It is heavy. It 
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if 

your advertising schedule 
in the Detroit Market 
does not include 

The Detroit Times 
you are missing 
HALF 

of your Detroit 
customer potential— 
HALF 

of your Detroit 

sales 


prospects. 


Yow’re missing something 


if you miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


MARCH 15, 1951 


THEY'RE WINNING THE WEST WITH 
WESTERN FAMILY 


*725,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
EFFECTIVE WITH MARCH 8TH ISSUE. 


This year over 250 products are win- 
ning Western homemakers with 
WESTERN FAMILY, the magazine 
that “Goes Home With The Home- 
maker”. And, effective with the 
March 8th, 1951 issue, they'll do an 
even greater job—because over 200 
stores of United Grocers, Inc., Port- 
land, Oregon and over 185 Associated 
Grocers outlets in Arizona join 
WESTERN FAMILY on that date. 
It’s a circulation increase of 100,000 
—a total circulation of 725,000. So 
if you want to win the West — 
WESTERN FAMILY must be a pri- 
mary consideration. 


Rates, circulation breakdown and mer- 
chandising facts available at all offices 
listed below. 


* WESTERN FAMILY is delivering a bonus 

circulation of 50,000, which means a total of 

775,000 effective March 8th, 1951. 

OFFICES: Los Angeles ¢ 
Seattle © New York e 


San Francisco 
Chicago 


Gets Results 


Nat D. Williams and WDIA’s many 
other stars are smashing sales records 
in Memphis in which 44% of the 
394,000 city population is colored with 
489,000 negroes in WDIA’s BMB 
counties. Admittedly WDIA completely 
covers this market. 


GROCER STATES 


Hill Avenue Grocery, Memphis, 
writes: “All merchandise WDIA men- 
tions is moving nicely, particularly 
Fels Naphtha Soap. The public de- 
mands it.” Yes, the negro market IS 
responsive. Such advertisers as Kel- 
logg, Gold Medal Flour, Folger’s Coffee 
and many others know it. Write for 
the facts on WDIA, America’s #1 
Negro Station. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


John E. Pearson Co., Representatives 


awkward to handle. It is coated 
with a rust-resistant lubricant which 
tends to accumulate dust and lint. 
Its precision-made parts are subject 
to nicks and scratches from careless 
handling. When it is unprotected it 
gets coated with dust and lint and 
soon looks worse than shopworn. It 
is manufactured in continuous form 
and cut to length for shipment. Sizes 
and lengths are difficult to identify. 

Morse manufactures this kind of 
chain at its Ithaca, N. Y., plant and 
ships it to regional warehouses for 
distribution to customers, both origi- 
nal equipment users and distributors. 
It was formerly shipped on reels in 
25- to 100-foot lengths. Customers 
ordered lengths to meet their needs. 
For instance, one customer might or- 
der 10 lengths of the same size of 
chain, each 10 feet long. In this case, 
workmen would take a reel of chain 
100 feet long and cut it into 10 


pieces of equal length. This was 
done manually, using a vise, cold 
chisel, punch and hammer. It en- 


tailed about half an hour of arduous 
labor. Then the 10 pieces were 
packed in a box, perhaps together 
with other items ordered, and shipped 
to the customer. 

Among the principal customers are 
farm implement manufacturers who 
use the chain as original equipment 
on their products and supply it to 
their thousands of dealers to sell as 
replacement parts. Formerly they 
ordered in bulk, and then had to un- 
pack and repack the chains for ship- 
ment to their dealers. 


What Customers Said 


R. J. Howison, Morse vice-presi- 
dent-sales, changed all that. He rea- 
soned that if the roller chain and 
parts could be packaged, it would not 
only be a great service to Morse cus- 
tomers, but the saving of labor at 
warehouses probably would be suffi- 
cient to defray the cost of packaging. 
With this objective in view he ob- 
tained the parts lists of a few lead- 
ing farm implement manufacturers, 
to learn which sizes and lengths of 


Morse roller chain they used most 
frequently. He then had sample 
boxes made to fit their needs. They 


were quick to approve the idea, and 
the factory was asked to develop suit- 
able containers, cut the chain to 
specified lengths, and package it. 
The hearty response from original- 
equipment users suggested another 
idea: If packaging was helpful to 
them, it would be even more so to 
distributors and dealers who have to 
stock the chain for resale. After an 
investigation to determine such de- 
tails as the most popular stock sizes 


and methods of packaging, a pla 
was adopted. Ivan A. Horton, a¢. 
vertising and sales promotion map. 
ager, then prepared a program to in. 
troduce it to Morse distributors. 
A double-page advertisement wa 
run in leading business and technica 
magazines. Reprints of the adver. 
tisement were sent to Morse sal 
representatives, together with a fold 


er and a picture of representative 
packages of roller chain and parts, tol 


be used as sales tools prior to the an. 
nouncement. 
ing the advantages of packaging, the 
folder listed the chain number, pitch 


lengths obtainable in _ individual 
boxes, box numbers, approximat 
weights, list prices, and similar in. 


formation on such parts as couple 
links, connecting links, roller link 
and offset links. Folders bore the 
representative's imprint. The pack- 
age of promotional material was ac 
companied by a letter from Mr, 
Howison. 


Eliminate Objections 


A little later distributors were sup: 
plied with the same material, with : 
letter signed by Mr. Howison. In 
this letter Mr. Howison pointed out 
among other things, that while farn 
implement dealers, mill supply house 
and hardware stores sell equipment 
using roller chain, they do not as % 
rule carry a stock of replacement 
parts and chains. “The new Morse 
factory-packaging program,” he told 
them, “will eliminate their objections 
to handling ‘messy’ chains. A stock 
of roller chains and parts in haré- 
ware, farm implement and mill sup- 
ply stores will make roller chair 
available to individuals and the small- 
er plants—increasing your potential 
market. 

“The success of this merchandis 
ing program depends largely on your 
cooperation in promoting it. Your 
help in distributing folder F57-50 
earnestly requested. A supply of thi 
folder is being sent to you under 
separate cover. An additional sup 
ply, with your imprint, may be or 
dered by filling out and mailing the 
enclosed order form.” 

This was followed by a letter from 
Mr. Horton telling them of the a¢ 
vertising campaign and es 
their salesmen to cooperate by m 
ing the specific proposal to dealers ané 
closing the sale. A reprint of the 
announcement advertisement 
companied the letter and distributors 
were advised that additional copié 
could be ordered if desired. 

Many dealers were called on Dy 
factory representatives to obtain their 
opinions, as well as to acquaint them 
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, This is the kitchen nange 
that Pop bought, 
even though the nest ef tio oad ly 


preferred. another model, 


) 0 
/ 
Thats night- 450) lange Cunless it’s still in the appliance store). Because 


the kitchen range is as much a matter of family pride as the car. In Pop’s home, 


as in most American homes, buying is a family affair. 


One way to gct your range cooking in the kitchen is to sell everybody in the family through the 


magazine the whole family reads and enjoys—Tt1e AMerican Macazine. 


For this is the best-liked magazine in more than 2,500,000 prosperous American homes. 
It is read by 96%, of the women... 87% of the men... 85% of the girls... and 73°% of the boys. 
And cach of these readers spends an average of 


5 hours and 24 minutes with every issue. 


Selling the whole family—as a family—is casier 
through the pages of the family’s well-loved 


and respected friend—TnHe American Macazine. 


MAGAZINE 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y., Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion 
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with the new program. A large per- 
centage promptly ordered from their 
distributors. “This was particularly 
true of small-town dealers who never 


had stocked roller chains and parts 
before. In doing so they not only 


supplement their volume, Mr. Howi- 
son points out, but they render a 
much-needed their com- 
munities in which users formerly had 
to order replacement parts from some 
distant city. Mr. Howison tells of 
one large factory that recently had 
to shut down for three days while 
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- Construction — 


282% 


it waited for $25 worth of chain to 
be shipped from a distant point. Such 
a factory would not buy original 
equipment from a small-town dealer, 
but it would be only too glad to buy 
replacement parts of him if he had 
them. 

Morse roller chains now are cut 
to length and packaged mechanically 
at the factory. Manual cutting at 
warehouses and by distributors has 
been eliminated almost entirely. Mr. 
Horton reports that this labor-saving 
has paid for the cost of packaging 
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Th TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


yertising in 
the news 


GEORGE F BooThH Pubésher- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 


many times over. Improving the 
packages has also resulted in reduc. 
ing weight and_ shipping costs, 
Short lengths of chain are now 
coiled and shipped in individual car- 
tons, while longer ones, up to 100 
feet, are wound on carton-board reels 
and shipped in metal-strapped carton- 
board boxes. Cartons are of the two- 
piece kind instead of the flap-opening 
kind. Each piece is cut to size and 
precreased for folding. In packaging, 
one piece is laid on the table and the 


other is laid across it, then the coiled § 


chain is laid on that, the two ends 
of the piece are folded over, then the 
two ends of the bottom piece are 
folded over the other, thus making a 
double thickness on all sides. 


Faster Order-filling 


The cartons are sealed with green 
gummed tape, imprinted with the 
Morse name and trademark and the 
length and size of the contents. The 
plain manilla tape formerly used has 
been replaced by imprinted _ tape. 
Printing the specifications of the con- 
tents on the label is helpful to every- 
one concerned in filling orders and 
taking inventory. Large shipments 
are strapped together on expendable 
pallets which can be unloaded and 
handled by fork trucks. 

Replacement parts, largely links 
of several kinds and sizes, formerly 
were shipped loose, stored in_ bins, 
and counted manually in filling or- 
ders, both at the Morse warehouses 
and in the stores of outlets. ‘They 
are now packaged in cardboard boxes 


* 


of one to 25 and identified by at-§ 


tractive labels, thus making them 
convenient to display on shelves, 
clean to handle, and quick to fill an 
order, or to inventory. 

The Syracuse office of Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., was helpful in con- 
tributing ideas to the design and im- 
provement of the packages. 

“The packaging program _has 
proved so popular and so successful,” 
Mr. Horton says, “that we _ have 
given thought to including other 
products in it, but this has had to be 
postponed because of the Defense 
program.” 


"Whenever you feel that 
urge to meet sarcasm with in- 
terest, remember that to in- 
fluence people you must please, 
not displease, placate, not rile, 
charm, not annoy." 


"The Handbook of Selling” 
by Charles B, Roth 
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What Products Win 
5 & 10c Awards? 


A list of the 1951 prize 
winners in variety store 
package contest. 


Fifteen winners in the 15th Annual 
VARIETY MERCHANDISER Packaging 
Awards Competition have been an- 
nounced. Three prominent executives 
of the nation’s top five and tens and 
a well-known packaging consultant 
selected four packages recently intro- 
duced in variety stores for highest 
honors and awarded honorable men- 
tions to 11 others from 250 entries. 

The competition, sponsored each 
year by VARIETY MERCHANDISER is 
designed to stimulate better packag- 
ing of merchandise sold over dime 
store counters. Variety suppliers fac- 
ing the highest manufacturing costs 
and shipping rates in history are chal- 
lenged to produce packages with 
maximum sales-appeal which remain 
fresh and saleable on “open display” 
five and ten counters despite constant 
shopper handling, combined with 
minimum package bulk and weight. 


Judging 


The judges, buying executives A. 
L. Becker, McCrory Stores Corp.; 
Harry Herman, H. L. Green Co., 
Inc.; E. L. Kemper, McLellan Stores 
Co.; and New York City packaging 
consultant Martin Ullman made 
awards under four merchandise clas- 
sifications as follows: 


Toiletry Awards :— 

The De-Luxe Gem Featherweight 
Razor Set, manufactured by Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Corp., won first 
award in the Cosmetics and Toilet 
Goods Division. Also selected for 
honorable mention were the Cutex 
Gift Set package of the Northam 
Warren Corp., and the Wildwood 
Lotion bottle of the Superior Prod- 
ucts Co., The latter designed by 
Dwight Fuerst of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. 

Notions Winners :— 

First Award in the Notions and 
Allied Lines Division went to Tip- 
Top Button Curlers of the Tip-Top 
Products Co., designed by Cecil Wil- 


Driver Kit made by the Oxwall Tool 
Co., Ltd., was awarded top honors 
in the Household and Hardware Di- 
vision . . . package designed by the 
Specialty Press of New York. The 
judges also awarded two honorable 
mentions to Monowatt Inc., one for 
their entire “Quick Clamp” line, de- 
signed by Alan Berni & Associates of 
New York, and the other for their 
“Improv-A-Lite” Lamp Wiring Kit, 
designed by Frank Hoctor of Horton- 
Noyes, Inc., advertising agency in 
Providence, R.I. Other honorable 
mentions were awarded to the West- 
ern Newell Mfg. Co. for their 
Swinging Extension Curtain Rod, 


designed by N. C. Fetter, Consulting 


Advertising of Erie, Pa. 


Engineer, and to the Kesco Co. for 
their Kesco Roll Cutter, designed by 
A. E. & R. C. Shaw. 
Toys and Stationery Awards :— 
Banner Plastics Corp. received 
First Award in the Toys, Games and 
Stationery Division for their Metal- 
tone Tableware and Chest of toy sil- 
verware. Honorable mentions went 
to the Bugs Bunny Squeeze-Me ‘Toy 
made by The Oak Rubber Co., de- 
signed by Richard B. Krupp of Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio; to Kusan Inc., for 
their Koo Zoo Blocks, designed by 
Bradley & Gilbert Co. of Louisville, 
Ky., and to Nosco Plastics for their 
Playland Train, designed by P. Price 


in the Rich 
~ QUAD-CITY 


| ) 

| | ., You Can “Clean Up” 
$6) 

_ 


\) MARKET with... 


There's a shower of profits 
for you in the $418,578,- 
000* Quad City market 
and your share is within easy reach—if you don't slip up! 
One sure way to soak up these continuous profits is to ad- 
vertise in THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS. Leading na- 
tional advertisers love the luxury of the Quad-City mar- 
ket—and the way THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS bring 
out the buying power! 


If you're nof in THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS, it's time 
you get your feet wet. THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 
are the only newspapers with home-delivered circulation 
on both the lowa (Davenport) and Illinois (Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline) sides of the Quad-City area. 


ARE YOU MISSING 
SOMETHING? 


RETAIL SALES EFFECTIVE BUYING 


kerson of Stewart Simmons Co. Hon- 


Davenport $116,266,000 INCOME PER FAMILY 
orable Mentions to Boys’ Cowboy i as Satan Davenport $6,213 
Suspenders manufactured by Sturm East Moline 10,556,000 a e098 
& Scheinberg, Inc., package designed Total $235,537,000 East Moline 5,243 


by Norbert Jay of New York City; | THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS HAVE 99% SATURATION IN DAVENPORT PLUS 10,000 HOMES 
hte “Bin Sole” seenatacasil toe | IN ILLINOIS WITH THE WEEK-DAY TIMES AND THE SUNDAY DEMOCRAT 


the Alfa Mfg. "es designed by Kal * Copr. 1951 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. Further reproduction not licensed. 
Pesking, The Art Studio, of Culver an 7 ie ? THE DAILY TIMES 
omg ly LHWUCN HE Neuiypg 0008 se 
Household and Hardware:— . tena 


The 6-piece Interchangeable Screw 


represented nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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HERALD-AMERICAN 
SERVICE FEATURES 


Sell More for You! 


Service to the customer is a_ basic 
principle of successful selling — the 


hetter the service, the better the sales. 


Following this sound sales principle, 
the Herald-American has developed 
a dynamic sales force to make your 
advertising sales message more effec- 


tive. It has created Service Features 


to match the interests of your 
customers and to thereby stimulate 


greater buying. 


These Service Features are a most im- 
portant part of the Herald-American, 
where, at any time, on any day, 
readers can get practical buying in- 
formation. Herald-American Service 
Features cover Food, Home Furnish- 
ings and Appliances, Fashion, Beauty, 
Travel and Transportation. They tell 
the reader ““What’s Good’’,‘‘Where To 


Get It” and “How Much It Costs’’. 


As a result of this complete and 
practical information, the Herald- 
American is recognized as “‘Chicago’s 


> 


and a reliable 


Service Newspaper’ 


guide to better buying. 


The Herald-American gives the Serv- 


ice — YOU make the sales! 
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The Herald-American’s 


ot {OME 


nages give 


a hoost to Chicago's Home Furnishing sales 


For homemakers facing current buying problems, any 
news that helps them in the economical, efficient oper- 
ation of their households, today, ranks in importance 


with coverage of vital world-shaking events. 


To well over a half-million housewives, the 
Herald-American’s Today’s Home pages, 
jam-packed with practical, timely news of the 
home furnishings world, offera reliable guide 


to better buying for the home. 


In Today ’s Home, fe days each week, Herald-American 
professional shoppers report results of their full-time 
search of Chicago stores and display rooms for new, 
practical, and readily available home furnishings that 


will add to the attractiveness of Chicago area homes. 


No item for the home is too small—none too 
large—to escape the scrutiny of Today’s Home 
expert editors. To be accepted for presenta- 
tion in Today’s Home pages, merchandise 
must be attractive, currently available in local 
stores, and priced to be of interest to the vast 


majority of Chicago homemakers. 


Among the half-million families who look to the Herald - 
American each weekday as their guide to better home- 
making, it is a quick step from reader service to sales. 


The sales impact of Today’s Home pages is quickly 


and consistently felt in Chicago’s home furnishing stores 


and shops. The result: Advertisers last year increased 
their furniture and household advertising more — more 
Herald-American than in other 


by far—in the any 


Chicago newspaper. 


Today, more than ever before, if what 


you sell goes into the home, your adver- 


tising belongs in the Herald-American. 


Zéeage HERALD-AMERICAN 
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The COURIER- EXPRESS / Petty CASH VOUCHER 


SELLS 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Because WESTERN N. Y. 
IS SOLD ON THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ONE REASON is that in ad- 


dition to outstanding news 


REC Konmmp hy Vee 


FoRnm 6 APOLLO STATIONERY CO. inc 3t EAST 2874 STREET. N Y¥,, LEKINGTON 2-9335 


coverage, this fine paper 


carries a choice selection of 


nationally known feature 


writers and leading comics. Such a vague claim would intrigue most any income tax agent. An analysis of . . . 


OUTSTANDING WRITERS 


Drew Pearson 


Josephine Lowman 


Walter Lippman Bugs Baer | 

Ed Sullivan Robert C. Ruark Records You Must Have 
Joseph and Eleanor Roosevelt 

Stewart Alsop Hedda Hopper 


Henry McLemore Alice Hughes | To Back Tax Deductions 
| THE PROOF [fe found in | 


the fact that the circulation of 
the Sunday Courier Express | BY JEROME SHOENFELD + Washington Editor 
is the largest in the eight 

Western New York counties 
which constitute the Buffalo 
market...and that the morning | 


= iagead : aaa | In checking a company’s return, elaborate system that spirits money 
Courier-Express is widely rec- the Revenue Bureau sometimes goes away with make-believe bills—unless 
| ognized as the best key to sales bevond mere review of a clerk’s he has an assignment on a scandal. 
to those families with the arithmetic, his ability to add, sub- Consequently, the most important J 
) | most money to spend. tract and do percentages. It examines records, should the deductions be 
the deductions and, in doing so, calls challenged, will be the signed vouch- 
| "SRSIS ABS Aude, 9/30/88 for the invoices and check stubs, for ers of the salesmen on.the one hand 
the credit and debit entries in the and the canceled checks on the other. § 
COLOR daily books. One component of the These are sufficient. 
wo . amount subtracted is the sum total The voucher must carry some de- 
for Greater Selling Power of salesmen’s expense accounts. ‘The tail. A slip, “Expenses for February 
| Full color (two, three or four) 3ureau is not always satisfied by a . . . $300,” would affront or intrigue 
geallchle weckdere ... Mack mere sum, but asks for a breakdown almost any agent, would, perhaps, 
‘ and for proof. prompt a request for more informa 
plus one color, Sundays. Just how much detail must you tion than usually satisfies him. So, 
| be ready to supply? the expenses must be itemized in the 
A Revenue Agent is interested in first place. This need not be pain- 
B UFFA LO only two things: first, he wants to be fully precise. The agent would be 
' sure that you paid out the money almost as irritated as the salesman by 
COU R | £ R you've set down. Second, he wants to a notation for each cab fare, each tip 
| know why you paid it. Ordinarily, to a bellhop. 
| he doesn’t look to see whether a com- In demanding reasonably informe 
EXPRESS | pany is generous, or even gullible, tive vouchers from the salesmen, 
| about its expense bills, but assumes, might be pointed out to them that 
Western New York's Only Morning commendingly, that it’s close fisted. they will need to supply the same 
and Sunday Newspaper | He is watchful that there are no detail in support of their personal re- 
REPRESENTATIVES: | claims for deductions which never turns. For a salesman must first entef 
OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT were drawn on the company till, and as income the expense money paid to 
that payments are made only for the him, subsequently deducting the ex 
It Gets Results Because It conventional, day-to-day, purposes penditures. He must be ready to sup 
Gets Read Thoroughly that appear in return after return. port his claims. The information you 
He is not playing detective account- ask for, he too must record. 
ant, all alert to and suspicious of an Here are some of the things that 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL! Nestled like a gleaming jewel in the 
rolling hills of Hollywood, California, this beautiful 
amphitheatre ranks among the world’s finest. Here 
audiences of thousands gather regularly to 
enjoy musical, dramatical and religious pageantry under the 
stars. Although attendance approaches the quarter- 
million mark each year, this total is considerably 
less than the average one day city and trading zone 
circulation of the Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express... 
the largest evening circulation in the largest city in Western 


America. Wise advertisers use it regularly and reap rich rewards. 


HERALD-EXPRESS 
Los Angeles’ BIG\ Ever“4_\ NEWSpaper 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a 
mass market, dominated by farmers. You can’t 
sell Mid-America without the farmer—nor the 
magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


appers Farmer 


Sells MID-AMERICA 


the richest Farm market on earth! 
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a traveling salesman’s voucher should 
list : 

1. The period of his trip, say from 
February 15 to March 1. 

2. Railroad fare. This may 
merely totaled. 

3. Pullman accommodations. Again} 
a total is sufficient; often, it is alg 
necessary. Agents have called fo, 


separate figures for fare and Pullmay 


expense. 

4. Meals, giving the total. 

5. Hotel lodgings: so and so many 
days with average room rent at » 
much per day. 

6. Sample room rental: number ¢ 
days’ use and the total. 

7. Promotion: Give a total cover. 
ing whatever gifts, etc., were made, 
The company might want more de. 
tail than the Bureau. 

8. Cabs and telephone calls may k 
totaled together unless either run 


high. 


9. A salesman may travel by car, 
An agent is most comfortable whe 


the voucher states the mileage at thi 


start and finish of the trip, along 
with some set amount per mile. Sep 
arate charges for gas, depreciation, 
etc., are not welcome. 


Traffic Offices 


Some companies don’t handle i 
that way. Many have traffic offices 
that buy railroad tickets and giv 
them to the salesmen. Some directhil 
arrange and are billed for hotel a 
commodations. The rule is the same 
whatever the method. There must} 
evidence that the money was paid ani 
that it helped finance a salesmani 
trip. A canceled check to the railroaij 
ticket office, along with signed tt 
ceipts from salesmen for the tickets 
is complete proof. A hotel might k 
requested to so word its invoices 4 
to document its accommodation t 
your salesmen: The name of the mat 
and the appropriate dates does that 

A lot of expense money is paid, né 
by check, but from the petty ca 
drawer. A customer is in town até 
must be entertained by a member 
the staff who, it so happens, came tf 
work with no more than coffee ani 
cigaret money borrowed from hi 
wife. The $15 or $25 he needs fa’ 
are taken from petty cash. | 

If the pull on the cash drawer § 
not especially high and it holds * 
about the same amount, month aftt 
month, it probably won’t be audited 
Sometimes, it will jump suddenly 
in which case the examiners W! 
look. The receipt should say for “tv! 
luncheons,” for “promotion” or wh# 
ever else the money was spent on. 
must be dated and signed. 
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ANOTHER smicration 


i ell To BUSY SEATTLE 


I] mani 
B 
; Once again, the manufacture of planes and other implements of war 
man ‘ has touched off another boom in busy Seattle. Again—as in 1900, 1910, 
at on 1920 and 1943—and now in 1951—families are coming here to work— 
and finding the Puget Sound land a wonderful place to live. 


ber of Once more advertisers are getting in on the ground floor of this new 
era of Seattle’s growth. They know The Seattle Times is the preferred 
cover: ° ° . 
<a newspaper in 8 out of 10 homes in this busy, prosperous market. 
re de Concentrated, frequent wisn 
‘ advertising in The Times 
nay be 2 
a —misethe.key for success in 
Seattle. — 
vy cat, Mane | 
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came fi FIVE GREAT MIGRATIONS 
fee atl TTLE 
wir TO SEA 
eds fas! 1900 3,500 lived here in 1880. Transcontinental railway 
4 completed, 1886. Seattle population jumped to 80,830 
y | 9 1 0 Alaska Gold Rush, 1898. By 1910, population increased 
rawer © to 237,000. 
iolds ‘9 1920 World War! . . . shipbuilding and timber production 
th afte! boosted Seattle to city of 315,000 by 1920. av p 5 
‘+e4 Families flocked to Seattle to build Boeing planes, tanks, of 
audite! 194 3 warships, merchant vessels. 1950 census showed they _ 
iddenl stayed to live—726,055 people in Metropolitan Seattle 
rs Wi rg 10 Seattle homes 
ar “tw 19 5 1 Another wave of people coming to work in busy, 
or important Seattle. Again high wages and ideal climate 
oT what Gre attracting families who will stay to make Seattle 


it ON. + 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


their home. 
Q Z New York * Detroit * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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ABSENTEE SALES MEETINGS 
VIA RECORDING 


Sales executives can now address 
field sales meetings with “spoken 
word” effectiveness with tape-re- 
talks. This 


venience speeds sales administra- 


corded modern con- 
tion, conserves valuable time and 


saves heavy travel expense. 


: J \iecoxfyay 


TAPE RECORDIO 


A quality Tape Recorder 

record two full hours on a five- 
inch reel of tape remark- 
able fidelity and clarity 

phonograph arm 
ords on tape . . 
system 


or copying rec- 
. public address 
tape can be erased 
and reused fast forward 
and reverse . .. portable... 
weighs only 21 pounds . . . low 
priced . . WRITE FOR CIR- 
CULAR S-10. 


"‘At leading radio and music 
stores everywhere" 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Rarely does an examiner interest 
himself in the expense items them- 
selves, in how much salesmen spend 
for lunch when they are on the road. 
He takes it for granted that the com- 
pany give that point its full measure 
of interest. It’s likely, moreover, that 
as long as expense accounts stay rea- 
sonably close to their present levels 
or only rise modestly in deference 
to actual increases in restaurant 
prices, few agents will bother. 

But policy may change. This sug- 
gestion does not come from the 
Bureau. It comes from headquarters, 
from officials in the Treasury. If tax 
rates go up enough, companies mav 
become indifferent to expenses. If 
salesmen’s incomes are frozen, they 


may want a secret means for grant- 
ing salary increases that are otherwise 
prohibited. Expense vouchers, during 
an inflation, could represent a large 


fraction of the national income, 
Agents then would be_ instructed 
anew. 


The rule stipulates that expenses 
must be “ordinary and _ necessary.” 
This is now interpreted leniently: It 
excludes an amount so great as to sug- 
gest that somebody has been bribed, 
but still allows pretty free spending, 
Top officials are aware that the spend- 
ing could get still freer, in which 
case those handling company returns 
will need different advice. At present, 
conventionally tabulated deductions 
are usually accepted. 


Dates & Places for Sales Confabs 


The National Sales Executives and its affiliated clubs again 
provide the setting for the exchange of profit-making ideas, 


MARCH 


EI Paso 
Cleveland (Music Hall) 


APRIL 


Cleveland (Public Auditorium) 
Columbus (Centra! H. S. Audit.) 
Detroit (Masonic Temple) 

Los Angeles (Ambassador) 
Columbia (Township Auditorium) 
Minneapolis 

Raleigh (Morson H. S.) 
Charlotte (Hotel Charlotte) 
Charlotte (Hotel Charlotte) 
Philadelphia (Bellevue-Stratford) 
Philadelphia (Broadwood Hotel) 
Newark (Mosque Theatre) 


MAY 


New York (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 


JUNE 


Newark (Rutgers Univ. Gym) 


OCTOBER 


Quincy, Ill. 


Clinic March 12-15 
Sales Rally March 19 
Training Clinic April 2-6 
Training Clinic April 9-13 
Training Clinic April 9-13 
Sales Conference April 13 
Sales Rally April 16 
Clinic April 16-20 
Sales Rally April 17 
Sales Rally April 19 
Sales Conference April 20 
Sales Conference April 23 
Sales Rally April 23 
Sales Rally April 30 


NSE Convention May 30-June 2: 


Sales Conference June 5 


Conference Oct. 26 
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MARKETING 
PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. ‘ 


What Advertising Has Done | 
for PITNEY- BOWES 


Because the various departments of a business are so inter-related, it is difficult to say precisely, 
“The Blank department contributed x per cen! to our sales or profits’. This is true of advertising, 
one of the tools of the sales department. 


But in the current annual report of Pitney-Bowes, 
the management has this to say about advertising: 


e in 
evidences that our advertist g 
" s 
one our markets, sere Ny 
aa in 
~-" penton and demand, and ho 
acce 


down direct selling costs - 


“There are m 


The report gives details of advertising and other 
cost and income factors for a 10-year period. 


ADVERTISING AND NET SALES 


Advertising, now averaging 2% cents of the sales dollar, was not needed during the war years 


to make immediate sales, but was maintained at approximately the pre-war level in order to 
create future demand. Apparently it was a good investment, for 1949 sales were 336% greater 
than in 1940, while advertising expenditures were up only 220%. 


fle. : ! 
$18,466 fe ae r 
blo 1 i 
NET SALES $16,011 Hr ADVERTISING 
(in thousands) a He (in thousands) $364 
as $13,864, te 4 
’ J] h 
x $10,369 Sfre $290 
ps oa | 
te 
$6,074: te Le | 
| +e 
$4,739 Le 4 ie : 
4 i | | ge i} Vem Ons. ame: eee | 
1940* '414WarYears’46 ‘47 "48 1949 sre 1940° '414WarYears'46 ‘47 ‘48 1949 | | 
(average) Sle (average) | ‘ ' 
*Reports for fiscal years adjusted to nearest calendar year Ne baa ct | 
(See following pe a : Source: 30th annual report, Pitney-Bowe INC Sales MANAGEMENT 
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They’ve played their merry pranks... before audiences 
of millions! Their names are household words in every 
household that enjoys a laugh. 


But though they’ve made their funny faces on stage and 
screen, in newspapers and magazines, did you recognize 
Weber and Fields (top left)? Olsen and Johnson (top 
right)? Gallagher and Shean (bottom left)? Or did you 
only know the junior jesters at the bottom right? 


They’re the Katzenjammer Kids! And where have you 
seen them cut their capers? Only in the comics! 


But you are not alone. Every Sunday morning, some 
18 million adults (and their youngsters) settle down to 
follow the Kids’ latest adventure in PUCK, the only 
national comic weekly. 


They’re Sunday callers that are welcomed warmly, 
eagerly, week after week. And so are Blondie and Dag- 
wood, Popeye, Little Iodine, Donald Duck (and now 
Hopalong Cassidy!) and all the other beloved PUCK 
characters. It wouldn’t be Sunday without them! 


It’s hard to measure the warmth of a welcome in cold 
statistics. But look at these proven facts: 4 out of 5 adults 
read comics. Advertising in PUCK gets more readers per 
doilar. Identical copy gets 3 to 5 times more thorough 
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readers in PUCK than in top weekly magazines. (Stard 


Outstandingly successful firms like General Foods @ 
poration, General Electric Company, Ford Motor Comp 
and others have, for years, been consistent users of sp 
in PUCK, The Comic Weekly. 


@e@000 Amazing Report on Dealer Tie-ins @0@ 
Md 


Giant FULL PAGES in Puck are more dramatic and | 
enable advertisers to secure more tie-ins, more dis- 
plays, and make more sales than any other medium. 
The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company has advertised in 
Puck since 1941. Sheaffer dealers paid for 111,425 lines 
of newspaper tie-in space and put in thousands of win- 
dow displays as a result of a single BIG full page 
“Back to School” advertisement in Puck in 1950. 


T HE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Fre 
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Advertising Helps Pitney-Bowes Workers 


During the war years Pitney-Bowes might have dropped its advertising as “unnecessary for 
_ the duration”. If the money had been turned into the wage and salary pool, each worker could 
have had an additional $70 a year on the average . . . But by maintaining advertising pressure 
to keep goodwill and insure future demand, the company has been able to boost’ wage and 
salary yearly averages by 118% over the 1940 figure, while the advertising cost per worker 
increased only 56%. moe 


Ld , Wages and Salaries y 


Per Employe 


$3600 


Ca.) Advertising Expenditures $2570 
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Stockholders Are Much Better Off 


The money spent in advertising by Pitney-Bowes during the war years might have been turned 
over.to stockholders instead. Each share of stock could have received an additional 15 cents 
... Management chose to maintain advertising at the pre-war level, and subsequently reported 
that it widened their markets, stimulated acceptance and demand, and held down direct 
selling costs. In 1949 as compared with 1940 there was an additional 33 cents per share going 
into advertising, but net earnings increased $1.07 per share. 
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ON THE SPOT INFLUENCE MAKES 
THE SALE IN PACIFIC COAST 
NETWORK RADIO, TOO! 


‘te DON LEE NETWORK has powerful on the spot influence in 
45 important Pacific Coast markets—and in 24 of these markets, Don Lee is the only “hometown” network station. 
This, above all else, explains why Don Lee is the hardest selling network on the Pacific Coast; it’s designed to sell 
Pacific Coast people on the spot locally, where they live and where they spend their 15% billion dollars annually. 
With Don Lee, there is consistently good reception by Pacific Coast listeners because Don Lee—and only Don 
Lee—was built to meet the special Pacific Coast reception problems. Great distances between markets, mountain 
ranges (5,000 to 14,495 feet high) and low ground conductivity made it advisable to locate network stations 
within each of the many vital marketing areas. That’s why the best, most complete and most economical coverage 
for the Pacific Coast is obtained with Don Lee’s 45 local network radio outlets. i 
Only Don Lee, therefore, offers advertisers the persuasive power of local influence, local prestige and on the 
spot selling. That’s important in selling and it’s an exclusive Don Lee network selling advantage. 


WILLET H. BROWN, President * WARD D. INGRIM, Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


1313 NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Of 45 Major Pacific Coast Cities 
ONLY 10 3 8 24 


have stations have Don Lee have Don Lee have Don Lee 
of all 4 and 2 other and 1 other and NO other 
networks network stations network station network station 


AA AAA 
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nce in With Don Lee, your product gets local “hometown” acceptance where you want it—to meet your specialized 

-a tion. marketing problems. You buy coverage to fit your distribution. No waste. You buy only what you need. 

to sell Only Don Lee can direct your sales message to all Pacific Coast radio families from a network station located 

ually. within these 45 important marketing areas. It’s the most logical, the most economical, the most influential cover- 

y Des age you can get for the Pacific Coast. That’s why Don Lee consistently broadcasts more regionally sponsored 

sntaia programs than any other Pacific Coast network. 

— Don Lee Stations on Parade: KFJI—-KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 

a Klamath Falls is the heart of an important Oregon lumbering and agricultural area. Being the pioneer station in the market, 

KFJI is relied upon by the 45,000 inhabitants of Klamath County for network and localized radio service. 1949 retail sales 

on the for Klamath County totalled nearly $63,000,000. The city of Klamath Falls accounted for 80% of this figure. You need KFJI 
to sell Klamath County; you need all 45 Don Lee stations to sell the Pacific Coast. 


s & The Nation’s Greatest Regional Network 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Represented Nationally by JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 
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What's Patronage and Goodwill Worth ? 


Spread the 1950 advertising outlays of manufacturers and merchants (about $5.5 billion) among 
153 million individuals and 43 million families (private households) and you get this picture: 


$130 is spent annually to get 
the patronage and goodwill of 
the average family and $36 


The family’s advertising bill 
is 36 cents a day, that of the 


individual an even dime. 


on the average individual. 


$36 


O 
36¢ 


Of course the consumer pays for advertising—as he does for everything else—but it costs him 
only 2.7 cents of his income dollar. Considering what he gets in return in better values, splendid 
information and entertainment from advertising-dependent newspapers, magazines, radio, TV, 
it is one of his best investments. 


ch Deportment of SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ad Agencies Concentrated in 10 States 


While their clients are spread all over the map in small cities and large, the advertising agencies 
hole up in the largest cities of a few states. Cash receipts of $395 million in 1948 were divided 
among 3,279 establishments. 


The top- 5 states accounted for three quarters of the intake, 10 states for nearly 90%. 


MICHIGAN 


CASH RECEIPTS 


CALIFORNIA (Millions of Dollars) 


$26.2 
' 67% 


NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 


$160.9 $20.8 
40.5% OHIO ee: 3 
$18.6 MissOoURI 1 
“sno | 
2.87% 
<@ 
MASSACHUSETTS, ;}-=4 

ILLINOIS sf $8.4 Si 

. 2.1% See a 

wa , (é 

MINNESOTA 99.7 a 

PICTOGRAPH BY 1.4% neg 18 4 
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Woman sf 


more circulation 
where most people shop 


Check the figures: 108 A&P stores . . . 108 shopping centers... 
95,633 families covered by Woman’s Day in the Boston trading area 
alone. Now check the facts: because Woman’s Day is sold only in these A&P 
stores, its entire circulation is concentrated in these shopping centers . . 
_ where most of your sales are made. It’s dollar-wise to advertise in the magazine 
that gives you minimum waste ... and maximum circulation where it counts. 


Woman's Day 


Sold by A&P stores in big cities and small. 


The National Aste the NEIGHBORHOOD impact. 
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OUR SWEET TOOTH 


NEW 
Candy Per Capita Sales in Pounds, 1949 ENGLAND 
18.9 
. CENTRAL +B 
EAS ATLANTIC 
NORTH CENTRAL 

WEST 19.6 18.3 
PACIFIC MOUNTAIN _ NORTH CENTRAL 9 ——y—— 
18.0 294 - | .17:6 

E SOUTH EAST 

SOUTH WEST 


10.6 


CANDY AND THE MOVIES 


One-fifth of the gross income in motion-picture theaters now comes from refreshment sales. . . 
Six out of every ten patrons stop at the refreshment counter . .. Refreshment sales per ticket 
sold are 9.5 cents... Total volume of the movie refreshment stands is close to one-half billion 
dollars a year. 


Sales in Millions of Dollars 
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ICE CREAM 4, $16 L 
PRODUCTS WA YD Vi 
OTHER $10 Ohh 
FOODS 
CIGARETTES 4 $10 , — 
PICTOGRAPH BY 
Sales MANAGEMENT Source Rorisnot survey by Boxoffice Magazine 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in_ this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 


book store or direct from the publisher. 


individual Initiative in Business. Edited 
by George Allen. Published by Harvard 
University Press. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Allen—director of sales promotion 
—McCall’s, has made a compilation of 
the writings of 37 top executives from 
various fields of industry, business, edu- 
cation, labor and government, on the sub- 
ject of the individual’s initiative in busi- 
ness. Nine of the contributors have de- 
livered major texts, 28 participate in a 
give-and-take discussion of five major 
areas of initiative. The result is a book 
which makes a fresh statement of the free 
enterprise system. Among the contribu- 
tors: Charles Sawyer, Neil H. McElroy, 
Donald Kirk David, Roy E. Larsen, L. R. 
Boulware and Charles A. Myers. 


Effective Personal Letters. By William 
H. Butterfield. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Price, $4.95. 


For the busy executive who realizes his 
letters—personal and business—are prob- 
ably not all they should be, but who 
“hasn’t the time” to improve them, here’s 
a collection of 600 hand-picked letters for 
practically all business or social oc- 
casions. There are also suggestions on 
how to handle many situations where a 
tactful, personal letter is needed. 


How to Write a Speech. By Edward J. 
Hegarty. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Price, $3.50. 


If you haven’t yet had to make a 
speech, there’s one in your future. And 
here is a “how-to” book, covering in de- 
tail the planning, outlining, writing and 
delivery of any speech—business, political, 
social or personal. The author cautions 
against reading or memorizing a speech, 
shows how to arrange your points in 
units, provides a check list as a means of 
catching those disquieting errors and 
omissions. Mr. Hegarty is also the author 
of How to Run a Meeting. 


Salesmanship Principles and Methods. 
By Carlton A. Peterson and Milburn D. 
Wright. Published by Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Chicago. Price, $6.65. 


In seven sections the authors, pro- 
fessors, respectively, in business manage- 
Ment and marketing, show how a sales- 
Man can better himself. There is material 
on how to make a professional career of 
selling ; how to check your own qualifica- 
tions against those set up by the major 
companies; how to get to know your 
Customer and the motives which make him 
buy. Other sections deal with how to 
Plan and dramatize a sales presentation 
and how to overcome objections, close the 
sale and build good will. 
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TROY, 1:.city zone 


A Market of MORE THAN 120,000 
Consumers With Money To Spend 


People are busy producing . . . and buy- 
ing ...in the rich Troy Market. Don’t overlook these 
more than 120,000 city zone consumers when you 
take your campaign into Upstate New York. 


A. B. C. CIRCULATION . .«.. 4A 895 


RATE: 18c per line COVERAGE: 99.87, 
THE 


RECORD 


NEWSPAPERS 
The Troy Record — The Times Record 


TROY, N. Y. 
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@ NO MUGS! NO FUSS! NO DUST BAG! Nothing to shake out! The bag's 
gone, the bother’s gone! Lewyt's metal Dust Bow! empties clean in seconds! 

@ NEW MAGIC “ENERGIZER”! Automatically maintains peak cleaning 
power. Dirt can't choke-off suction as with conventional cleaners! 


© SPECIAL DUSTING BRUSH! Whisks away dirt from venetian blinds, 
furniture, books, larnps—does all your dusting! 

@ SWEEPS BARE FLOORS |... brightens draperies and upholstery . .. 
vleans radiators ... even de-moths your closets! 

@ NO TELEVISION INTERFERENCE! Lewyt's exclusive “Viceo-pak” 
prevents distortion of radio and television reception! 


| @ SPRAYS PAINT! New professional type Spray-gun saves you time 
| 
| 


and effort! Lewyt waxes linoleum, too! 
@ LIGHT, EASY TO USE! Kany to store! Everything, including new 
’ Lockseal tubes, tucks neatly away! 


® LEWYT COSTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY CLEANERS! 


LARGER MODEL HOW AVAILABLE FOR HOSPITALS, HOTELS, CLUBS, THEATRES, OFFICES 


IN CUSTOMER ADVERTISING 


Three years after they began to It’s 


No Dust Bag to Empty 
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WSTITUTIONS ! Write for detoitst 


not hard to find the 
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LEW YT CORPORATION, Vacuam Cleaner Division 
Depi, 3, 62 Broadway. Brooklyn PL. New Vork 
Without obligation, rush me FREE cx f Lewyt's 
Picture Bu werk bet + Minders: Hore (leaning! 
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Lewyt Says It Over and Over Again, 
“No Dust Bag To Empty” 


reason. bag to empty” slogan. 


use it, the sales and advertising execu- 
tives of Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., probably are bored stiff with 
their slogan. 

But unlike many national advertis- 
ers always on the hunt for “some- 
thing new,” Lewyt will invest an ad- 
ditional $1,500,000 this year in pro- 
motion built around its slogan. 
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Just three years ago, Lewyt, a con- 
tract metalworking manufacturer, 
proposed to market its new vacuum 
cleaner. It had no previous consumer 
sales experience. Today, Lewyt ranks 
third in the vacuum field. 

Lewyt’s promotion bears down 
heavily on product features — hence 
the endless repetition of the “no dust 


“Got 10 seconds for a look at the 
Lewyt?” a salesperson will ask | 
‘“There’s no dust bag to empty.” 

Advertising ali along the line prob 
ably has piqued the prospect’s cut 
osity. Chances are she will stop for 
a look-see. 

And often to buy. 

A repeated theme pays off. 
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(S DIFFERENT — 


NO DUST BAG 
TO EMPTY 


Lon 


VACUUM CLEANER 


it empties ox neotly as an osh tray! Dust ond @irt 
collect in metol Dust Bowl. Needs emptying as 
seldom as every 4 lo 6 weeks! Nothing to soil 
your hands or cloud you with dust! 

And U.S. Testing Co. reports show Lewyt’s revo- 
lutionary new Mo. 80 Carpet Nozzie attyally out- 
cleant @ famous upright with motor-driven brush! 
Gets more dirt, lint and hair with fess corpet weart 


IN DEALER BROCHURES: That slogan. 


Lewy! cleans rugs, bare floors, draperies, osh trays, 
venetion blinds, furniture, walls ~ even waxes, 
sproys paint, de-moths your closetst 

Does every home-cleaning job easier, more 
thoroughly ~ ond in halt-the-timel 


BRING YOUR HUSBAND TO SEE A FREE DEMONSTRATION AT: 
Exclusive LEWYT features 


+ Me Dust Bog to Empty o \t's Quiet No Roar o Tripte-Fiter Dust Control 
= Cyclosic Suction » Light, Ensy to Use « Space Saving Storage «+ Me Extras te Buy 


7.48 


@ Phone us for a FREE Home Demonstration 


ON POST CARD MAILERS: Prospects are reminded again "no dust bag to empty.” 


IN WINDOW DISPLAYS: Continue slogan continuity. AT POINT-OF-PURCHASE: Forget “no dust bag to empty?” 


A LEWYT, 


s 


Vacuum Cleaner 
has 


Pe | 
P OUSTBAG ” 


Put Your Punch in P.o.P. ! 


The effect of all advertising is clinched at the store. 
P. o. P. also may spark $50 billion of unplanned buying. 


In a war economy, advertisers are learning that it means 
extra impact: Versatile and flexible, it can be controlled 


at low cost to strengthen dealer and consumer relations. 


Advertisers go fishing not to cajole 
the fish but to catch them. 

Neglect or failure to make the most 
of point of purchase advertising, says 
Philip Liebmann, is like letting the 
fish go just when you are ready to 
haul them in. 

Liebmann’s Rheingold beer may 
get more all-around advertising sup- 
port in the New York metropolitan 
area than any other brand of any- 
thing. But more than one-fourth of 
it goes for point of purchase. 

In 1950 all U.S. advertisers spent 
in all media about $5.6 billion. But 
in p.o.p. they spent only about $500 
million. 


Too Little & Too Much? 


This proportion was and is both 
too little and too much. 

It’s too little for the big majority 
of advertisers who ride the wide 
ranges of space and time to round up 
151 million mavericks, and then don’t 
bother to bring their branding irons 
to the corral. 

It’s too much for those many ad- 
vertisers* who create p.o.p., and then 
toss the burden of branding to the 
retailers—who have other things to 
do, and who may like the competitor’s 
brand a bit better. 

If p.o.p. is worth doing, it is worth 
planning and integrating and con- 
trolling every step of the way... . 

Shoppers usually buy more than 
they intend. The du Pont people 
found that only 33.4% of purchases 
at super markets were “specifically 
planned.” “Generally planned,” but 
not to exact items were 26.7% ; “plan 
changed,” 1.5% — and “completely 
unplanned,” 38.4%. 

Project this two-thirds of not- 
specifically-planned buying to the $30- 
billion-plus retail food volume, and 
about $20 billion of it seems to go 
to producers who nudge consumers 
at the stores. Throw in the 75% of 
all variety store sales and the 60% 


* See “Millions for Point-of-Purchase Dis- 
plays: Not 1c for Audit?”, page 89. 
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of all department store sales that 
weren't “intended.” Add a lot of 
other things—from home and auto- 
motive products to toiletries and to- 
bacco, to which 41 million families 
regularly yield at 1.9 million retail 
outlets — and the combined annual 
“impulse” volume may go beyond $50 
billion. 

Yet among more than 14,000 na- 
tional or non-local advertisers, only 
1,500 or 1,600 are said to do ‘any 
kind” of a p.o.p. job. 

And nearly all of these don’t do 
half the job they could. 

P.o.p. has no tripartite outfit called 
ABC or CCA or TAB or BMB off- 
cially to authenticate the potential 
number of eyes and ears its users may 
shoot for. But it does have circulation 
facts. And the installing firms can 
even guarantee displays in the stores 
or business areas an advertiser seeks. 

Yet the same advertisers who will 
weigh milline rates down to the last 
decimal, will go to a lot of trouble 
and expense evolving dramatic dis- 
plays, and then leave “circulation” in 


BRAND 'EM' 
Brook's display emphasizes the need of ad 
vertisers, not only to bring the mavericks 
into the retail-store corral, but to use point 
of purchase advertising to "brand" them. 


COWBOY! — Old Sunny 


the lap of Rail or Air Express 9 
Parcel Post. 

Most advertisers don’t know ho 
many of their displays are used. O 
where. Or how many consumers do, 
or fail to do, something about them! 

They think they’re doing fine. Buf 
retailers disagree. 

Point of Purchase Advertising 
Institute learned from 150 advertis 
ers distributing through various type 
of stores, that 79.2% of all display 
material furnished them was _ used; 
liquor stores, 88.3% ; grocery and ap 
pliance, 85% each; auto accessory, 
80.4%; drugs, 79.6% ; men’s wear, 
68% ; hardware, 62%. 

But of 300 varied retailers sur 
veyed last year by the “Merchandis 
ing the Advertising” steering com 
mittee of Association of National 
Advertisers, 67% reported using les 
than half of all window display me 
terial and 76% less than half of all 
counter display material  receivel 
from national advertisers. 

These include 9% of all store 
which use “very little’ or none 4 
all of window material and 15% it 
these groups near zero in counter ma 
terial. The others were grouped in 
specific percentage-of-use brackets. 


Percentage of Use 


Apparently, 41% of all these re 
tailers use 10% or less of all wir 
dow and 45% use 10% or less oi 
all counter display material : 

100% of department stores use les 
than half of both window and 
counter material, and 88% and 63% 
less than 10% of window and counter 
material. 

Nine-tenths of food stores use les 
than half and two-thirds use less than 
10%, of all window and _ counte! 
material. 

41% and 71%, respectively, o 
appliance stores use less than hall 
of window and counter material, and 
19% and 35% use less than 10%. 

Of hardware stores, 51% ane 
68% use less than half, and 12% 
and 19% less than 10%; 59% ane 
46% of furniture stores, less tha 
half, and 29% and 18% less than 
10% ; of drug stores, 58% and 40% 
less than half; and 16% and 30%. 
less than 10%. 

On the other hand, using mor 
than half of window displays wet 
57% of appliance retailers; 49% ™ 
hardware; 44% in drugs, and 41% 
in furniture. But only 9% of grocery 
stores and no department stores wel 
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This building material merchant sells $100,000 worth of merchandise PER MONTH — 60% of which is strictly retail business. 


Regulation Ix@@ae8 marks the spot 


where selling starts 


Yes, Regulation X is the spot from which building material merchants like this really started to sell. 


_ Half the lumber and material merchant’s business is little affected by defense restrictions: 
remodeling, maintenance, repairs, over-the-counter sales to 46,000,000 families and farmers, plus the 
still vast volume of new construction by the dealers’ 100,000 builder 
and contractor customers. 


This super-market building material merchant 1s selling adhesives and axe 
handles, hardware and hardboard, grass seed and garages — $7,787,000,000 
worth of building products and related home service items annually. 


BSN’s more than 19,000 lumber and building material dealer-readers, including 
more than 8,000 super-market merchants like the one pictured above, average 
more than $300,000 in sales annually. This modern merchant is headquarters for 
building in his town —and the biggest merchant in the average town. 
He can build sales for your product. 


one > 
Building Supply News > — For more valuable information, send for 42-page 
5 South Wabash Avenue ® Chicago 3, Illinois - booklet, “SALES AND PROFITS PLANS FOR 1951.” 


in this group. More than half of 
counter displays are used by 60% 
of the drug, 34% of furniture, 32% 
of hardware, 25% of appliance and 
6% of food stores—but no depart- 
ment stores. 

Thus it seems that, in contrast 
with PoPAI’s findings, that adver- 
tisers believe about 80% of their 
material is used, the ANA found 
from retailers that probably as much 
as 60% of it is not used. 

Other surveys among _ retailers 
show similar results. Independent 
and chain grocers who do the bulk 
of the food business in Grand Rapids, 
for example, told Progressive Grocer 
that 70% of the display material 
which reaches them is wasted. 

Yet retailers want the right kinds 
of display material—and other kinds 
of manufacturer cooperation. 


What Dealers Want 


They told the ANA that they 
want, in order, sales bulletins, bar- 
gain sales, meetings with sales force, 
displays and cartons, streamers, in- 
formative tags, displays or fixtures, 
display backgrounds. Grocers men- 
tioned most bargain sales and sales 
bulletins; appliance dealers, sales 
bulletins and display cartons; hard- 
ware dealers, meetings with sales 
force and display cartons; furniture 
dealers, informative tags and sales 
meetings; druggists, displays or fix- 
tures, streamers, and bargain sales. 

By a two-to-one ratio over any- 
thing else, department store execu- 
tives stressed “meetings held with 
sales force.” 

Sixty-eight per cent of all these 
retailers called national advertising 
a “great help” and 30% said it is 
“some help” in moving merchandise. 
Eighty-two per cent “frequently” and 
15% “occasionally” tie in with it— 
78% of them to a greater or less 
degree in their windows and 97% 
inside their stores. But only 59% 
usually hear about national advertis- 
ing far enough in advance for their 
purposes. 

The ANA committee chairman, 
D. B. Hause, advertising manager of 
Armour & Co., noted that, in re- 
tailers’ opinion, ‘‘no national organ- 
ization has done an (outstanding) 
job of merchandising its advertising.” 

But among those giving “most 
effective point of sale help,” grocers 
mentioned oftenest Kraft, Del Monte 
and Procter & Gamble; furniture 
dealers, Kroehler, Simmons and 
Lane; appliance, Frigidaire and G-E; 
hardware, Sherwin-Williams and 
O. M. Scott & Sons. 

Department and drug retailers ex- 
pressed: no preferences. 
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For “most effective help through 
sales representatives,” grocers voted 
for National Biscuit and for Beech- 
Nut, Heinz and Gerber baby foods; 
furniture dealers, Simmons and 
Kroehler; appliance, G-E, Bendix 
and RCA; hardware, Sunbeam and 
Delta; drug, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 
Department stores had no _ prefer- 
ences. 

The _ representatives’ functions 
which the retailers apparently ap- 
prove are, in order, helping with 
stock, providing sales helps and dis- 
plays, helping with pricing, and giv- 
ing information about lines. . . . 

Although it may be physically im- 
possible for the average retailer to use 


a high proportion of the material 
submitted to him, this is all the more 
reason why the individual advertiser 
should try to meet dealers’ require. 
ments. Much p.o.p. material already 
has two strikes against it because it 
does not fit dealers’ plans; is difficult 
to use or impedes the movement of 
merchandise; or the dealers don’t 
think it does a good selling job; or 
the product it promotes isn’t worth 
their effort. 

Conversely, dealers are interested 
in displays of products which have 
consumer acceptance, turnover, 
profit; or are good impulse items; or 
have elements of news or special sea 
sonal appeal. They are interested in 


Total 


Per Cent of Window Displays Retailers Use 


Stores Food Appliance Hardware Furniture Drug Department 


0-10%,* 43%, 70%, 19% 12% 29% 16% 88% 
11-207, 5 6 5 2 , - ws 
21-307, 4 5 5 2 -— 2 
31-40% | — — 5 om em 
41-50% 16 10 12 30 23 25 12 
51-60%, 4 7 — 2 (im 
61-70%, | | 2 oa i -— - 
71-80% 8 — 19 20 7 — _ 
81-90% 9 | 1 25 a 25 — 
90-1007, 9 — 27 2 zs + = 
Total 100%, 100%, 100%, 100% 100% 100% 100% 
*Includes those reporting “very little," “don't use," and "don't know.” 


Source: What Retailers Think of National Advertising and Merchandising. 
Association of National Advertisers, New York 


Total 


0-10%,* 48%, 70%, 38%, 
a a oo 
21-30% 6 4 9 
31-40%, 3 3 4 
41-50%, 16 5 23 
51-60%, 2 4 — 
at. = 
71-80% 6 — 6 
81-90%, 5 | 4 
91-100% 6 | 15 
Totai 100% 100%, 100%, 


Per Cent of Counter Displays Retailers Use 


Stores Food Appliance Hardware Furniture Drug Department 


19% 18% 30% 63% 
5 -—-— « 
14 i - - 
3 : =—. 
27 2 10 37 
3 4 a 
5 ~~ 
16 cs = 
8 4 30 — 
wns a 
100% 100% 100% 100%, 


*Includes those reporting "very little," “don't use,” and “don't know.” 
Source: What Retailers Think of National Advertising and Merchandising. 
Association of National Advertisers, New York 
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Have you ever harbored this 
thought: 

“Our advertising at the point- 
of-sale should be more effective.’’ 

More than likely you have! 
But have you been able to find 
the quick, sure answer to that 
problem? 

Our customers have. They sim- 
ply brief us on their forthcoming 
sales and advertising program and 
then tell us, ‘Come up with some- 
thing!”” And we do! 


Come up with something!’ 


That’s because our business is 
strictly advertising at the point-of- 
sale. We’re staffed and equipped 
to handle your complete point-of- 
sale job—creative ideas, art, pro- 
duction, distribution—for a year- 
around program or a single dis- 
play. May we show you what we 
can do? No obligation! Chicago 
Show Printing Co., 2660 N. Kil- 
dare, Chicago 39; 400 Madison 
Ave., New York; Offices in all 
principal cities. 


e * 
*Cordboard Displays» Cloth and Kanvet Banners and Pennants —* Stanzali Outdoor Signs YpVSUUA 
* Animated Displays» Mystik Self-Stik Displays + Mystik Self-Stik Labels Ve. at the POINT-OF-SALE 
* Econo Truck Signs « Mystik Can and Bottle Holders * Booklets and Folders 
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WHEAT—Approximately 1/12th of the 
nation’s cereal crop comes from the 
productive wheat lands of the In- 
land Empire where average income 
per farm is 134% above the U. S. 
farm averags. 


FRUIT—The Inland Empire 
produces approximately 1/4th 
of the nation’s apples and 
vast amounts of ofher high in- 
come fruits. Yakima county, 
Washington, is top apple 
producing county in U. S. 


LUMBER—The world’s largest 
stand of white pine and 
world’s largest white pine 
sawmill are Iccated in north- 
ern Idaho. With over 630 
sawmills the Inland Empire 
produces lva-billion board 
feat of lumber annually. 


CATTLE — Livestock on the 

ranges of the Inland Empire are 

worth millions. Livestock sales 

account for an important part , 

of the Inland Empire's annual 7 ' / MINING—Three of the only seven 

agricultural income of over half \, arr mining districts in the world that 

8 billion dollars f +? | ever produced over a billion dol- 

; lars are located in the Inland Empire 

where mining is a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars a year industry 
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CAT MARKETS 


The Billion Dollar 
SPOKANE MARKET 


One of the MUST Markets in the Pacific Northwest 


The Spokane Market is one of the nation’s great mar- 
| kets—and definitely one of the must markets in the Pacific 


° 
Northwest. It produces and buys more than any strictly city and yas INCOME . % Fe yt ” 
market of one-half million population. Net effective buying 1949 1,229,998,000 
income tops a billion dollars and retail sales exceed $914,- POPULATION... . .. UP 28% 
000,000. 1940 753,853 
1950 964,768 
Business in the Spokane Market is-at a high level. RETAIL SALES... . . UP 235% 
Throughout its orbit, from the Rockies to the Cascades and 1939 $273 443,000 
from the Canadian Selkirks to the Blue Mountains of 1949 914,752,000 
Oregon, its diversified basic industries are in high gear— FOOD SALES ...- «+ Wine 
producing material and commodities vital to the civilian 1939 $ 61,768,000 . 
ll : 1949 201,993,000 
economy and indispensable to the national preparedness 
eee . : DRUG SALES .... . UP 152% 
program. Population is growing, employment is expund- 1970 $ 9.259.000 
ing, payrolls are up. In a word, more people with more 1949 | 23,319,000 
buying power are more than ever in the market for more BANK TRANSACTIONS*. . UP 311% 
consumer goods. 1940 $ 951,221,624 
1950 3,907,749,560 
The billion dollar Spokane Market, while the very heart POSTAL RECEIPTS . « « UP 109% 
of the Pacific Northwest, is an independent trade area vir- 1940 $1,121,989 
tually unaffected by sales influences beyond its mountain REAL wenn TRANSFERS a sale 
borders. Centrally located Spokane, metropolitan hub of 1948 , 7 808 J 
the region, is by highway 288 miles from Seattle and 376 1959 14,056 
miles from Portland. It is natural and logical that the two BUILDING PERMITS* . . . UP 69% 
Spokane daily newspapers to which the prosperous resi- fei py 
dents of the area look for news of their own Inland Empire . ae 7 
provide advertisers the most effective means of stimulating Source 1950 U. S. Census Preliminary 
sales in this important section of the Pacific Northwest. Seton Bbeagumens, Slax ta a 


C4 


Combined Daily 
CIRCULATION 


Now Over 


160,000 
81.84% UN-duplicated 


Advertising Representatives Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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effective and easy-to-use material. In 
a nationwide survey of 1,247 stores, 
Progressive Grocer found materials 
most in demand to be cardboard floor 
dispensers, magazine ad reprints, re- 
cipe and contest material, and easel- 
back cards for end and floor display. 
(A thriving “medium” in super mar- 


kets is cards on shopping basket 
carts. ) 

The PoPAI study of advertisers 
showed that about three-fifths of 


both window and interior displays are 
distributed through personal contact 
with dealers—by a company or jobber 


representative or by an installation 


firm. About two-fifths are ‘mailed 
on request” or “included in ship- 
ment.” 


Even displays put in by company 
or jobber men may not last long. 
(Food Field Reporter points out that 
“if your men get in to see the grocer 
every 13 weeks, 493 other salesmen 
have been in between!”) Your dis- 
play may be replaced by a competi- 
tor’s tomorrow. But it gets in. 

“Mailed on request” carries less 
guarantee of use. One leading dis- 
play man estimates that only 20% 


Point-of-Purchase Displays 


OBERLY & NEWELL 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 


545 PEARL ST... NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
MEMBER OF POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 


of requested material is used. 
other cites the example of a candi 
retailer who requested displays frog 
six manufacturers, and then threy 
five away. Displays mailed to job 
bers, they say, have little chance. Anj 
those “included in shipment” ma 
take the longest odds of all. 

Advertiser suggestions to PoPA| 
on “how store use of display can k 
increased” were: 

“1. Closer supervision of those wh 
install the material; 

“2. Wider use of installation con. 
panies ; 

“3. Education of salesmen ani 
dealers to the value of display; 

“4. Elimination of mass mailing 
and 

“5. Pretesting to determine sale. 
man and dealer acceptance.” 

Installation companies, nationd 
and local, guarantee circulation. Th 
materials are insured. The displayi 
are installed to specifications. Their 
guaranteed life is at least one weekj 
Advertisers pay installer for each lof 
cation only when he sees the retail: 
er’s receipt . 


P.o.P. Is Flexible 


P.o.p. is flexible enough to serve 
the opportunities of a single store, o 
if need be to blanket all the 28,00) 
neighborhood shopping centers in thet 
country. 

But advertisers prefer usually : 
selective to a blanketing job. They 
seek displays in the “A” and “B’ 
stores, which in all lines do the bulk 
of the business. A. C. Neilsen Co. 
for example, has found that 24% df 
grocery stores do 72% of the nation’ 
retail grocery volume. 

A decade ago the big cigare 
companies had their salesmen set wH 
displays regularly in 20,000 to 30; 
000 “preferred” windows — paying 
the dealers usually in cartons of cig 
arets in proportion to their trafht 
value. But then the Robinson-Pat 
man “anti-discrimination” act for 
bade them from giving some deales 
what they could not give all of them 
And these companies have more that 
one million outlets. 

Today, the cigaret advertiser 
use about 15,000 windows — wr 
bought. Such multi-type-outlet prot: 
ucts as razors and hair preparatiot 
regard 12,000 to 15,000 as “full’ 
display coverage. Drug _ product 
usually seek 7,500 to 10,000; hard 
ware, 6,000 to 7,000. 

The average cost of an individud 
window display today is perhaps $2 
and the average cost of installatio 
about $3. But the display becomé 
valuable, of course, only in terms 
use and circulation. 
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When Advertising Research Foun- 


S dation was launched in 1936, its 


first major task was “Window Dis- 
play Circulation and Market Cover- 
age.” This remains the only authori- 
tative national report on the selec- 
tion and verification of these factors. 
The $44,000 for it came primarily 
from the display industry, and spe- 
cifically from 11 “underwriters:” 
Brett, Consolidated, Einson-Freeman, 
Forbes, Ketterlinus, Kindred, 
MacLean, National Process, Ni- 
agra, Snyder & Black, Sweeney, and 
U.S. Printing & Lithograph. Copy- 
right and remaining copies of this 
report are now owned by Window 
Advertising, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York. It is sold to colleges for 
$1 and to individuals and businesses 
for $3. 


"Controlled" Circulation 


The study analyzed 17,000 stores 
in 19 cities, ranging in population 
from 15,000 to 300,000. It showed, 
for instance, that 52 window displays 
in Providence (pop. then 252,981), 
with controlled distribution in all 
business districts, produced a daily 
circulation of 135,200 and seven-day 
weekly circulation of 946,400. Only 
pedestrian passersby on near side- 
walks were included. 

“Normal” coverage in all cities of 
10,000 and more population — with 
60 million combined city and 100 
million combined trading area popu- 
lation — required 17,904 displays and 
reached weekly 208 million. 

Frederick L. Wertz, president of 
Window Advertising, believes the 
ARF findings to be as valid now as 
then. In fact, more recent checks 
showed that, for 80% of the stores 
covered, the estimate was less than 
the actual count. 

Through 136 associates, WAI in- 
stalls for advertisers in independent 
stores in 8,000 cities and towns. Dis- 
plays are distributed on a map system, 
according to population and _ rental 
areas, 

The cost of controlled p.o.p., 
Wertz said, is low. A 6x7-foot win- 
dow display six feet from the eye is 
2% times “as big an eyeful” as a 
full page in a large-size magazine 18 
inches from the eye.: But in Philadel- 
phia, for example, 340 window dis- 
plays for one week provide 6,850,000 
circulation—at a cost for materials, 
Printing and installation of $1,700 
to $2,000. 

This is a total cost per 1,000 circu- 
lation of 25 to 30 cents. 

Haugen Advertising, Inc. installs 
window displays nationally in chain 
stores. Other organizations provide 
national or regional coverage. 
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Another means of guaranteed cir- 
culation coverage is the three-sheet 
“naborhood” posters which Criterion 
Advertising Services offers on the 
sides of 20,000 stores. ‘These post- 
ers are usually within 15 feet and 
often three feet from store windows. 

Picking up the prospect with post- 
ers, H. J. Heinz Co., for example, 
carries the same motif through win- 
dow and interior displays. Philip 
Morris brings “Johnny” right into 


the counter. And currently Lucky | 


Strike has put its “Be Happy, Go 
Lucky” theme song girl on radio 
and TV on 2,000 three-sheet-boards 
on stores in the New York area. 

Without including outdoor post- 
ers and signs, PoPAI estimates that 
16% of the average expenditure of 
“several hundred leading national ad- 
vertisers” is now devoted to point of 
purchase. In soft drinks it finds the 
p.o.p. part to run from 40 to 55%; 
in cosmetics, 30 to 50%; food spe- 
cialties, 26 to 45%; beer, 25 to 30% ; 
liquor, 20 to 40%; drugs, 15 to 
25% ; food staples, 10 to 20%, and 
meat, 10 to 16%. 

You may question these figures, 
and show that they exclude, say, 
home and automotive products, ap- 
parel, soaps and cigarets where 
p.o.p.’s proportion is lower. But a 
lot of these and other advertisers 
have discovered that p.o.p. is a par- 
ticularly primary medium. 

Through it, alone, Hershey sells 
half of America’s chocolate. In it, 
for many years, Coca-Cola has spent 
more than $5 million annually. To 
it, before World War II, Camel, 
Chesterfield and Lucky Strike each 
devoted $1 to $2 million—or the 
current inflated equivalent of $2 to 
$4 million. Old Gold and Philip 
Morris have continued in p.o.p., and 
currently Camel and Lucky are com- 
ing back. 

General Foods now is said to spend 
$1 million in p.o.p. . . . Seagram 
has learned that wobbling sales 
curves may be strengthened by ap- 
plying more brains and manpower to 
p.0.p. . Lever Brothers finds 
that group displays of all its products 
in store dispensers keep the whole 
line happy. . The big “soap” 
companies, in fact, are now doing 
more for their toiletries in p.o.p. than 
they ever did for soap. 

Fred Wertz lists among WAI’s 
30 accounts such names as P&G and 
Lever, Philco and G-E radio and 
TV, Eversharp, Pepsi-Cola. Lederle, 
Upjohn and Sharp & Dohme. Other 
leaders today include Gillette and 
American Safety Razor, National 
Biscuit (which formerly spent up to 
half of its budget in interior dis- 
plays), Schenley and National Dis- 
tillers, and brewers and oil companies. 


No longer merely the “window 
display” medium, perhaps 75% of 
p.o.p.’s $500 million now goes into 
interior displays. 

But exterior displays still have big 
jobs to do. 

Take the case of the lazy motor- 
ists. 

Probably 80% of those who drive 
into “gasoline” stations are still 
served seated. 

Five years ago, Esso Marketers de- 
cided that it could turn its stations 
into ‘Happy Motoring Stores” only 
by putting some p.o.p. burrs under 
happy motorists’ tails. Esso offered 
its 25,000 dealers a monthly series 
and year-around program of island 
and window diplays, at a monthly 
cost of $1.75 per dealer and $2.75 to 
Esso. 

Between 1946 and 1951, the num- 
ber of participating dealers has grown 
from 2,800 to 4,800. These dealers 
do the bulk of Esso’s volume in 18 
states of the East and South. 


“HOW 
TO PUT 
BUILDING 
PRODUCT 
ADVERTIS- 


ING AND 
SELLING 

ON THE SAME 
TRACK" 


| 1 
© 
| Architectural Record | 
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| New York 18, NY SM 3-15-51 | 
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ing how advertising can be correlated with 
| actual selling in the building market. | 
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Meet a 
Disgruntled 
Customer's 
Dream! 


When he couldn’t find a 
dealer in his town with 
sufficient stocks to supply 
his needs, Harold Butler 
Started his own building 
materials business and 
grossed $800,000 in 10 
months. Read about it. 


March Issue 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS © 


E 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 


‘IT's 
| AMAZING 


Tufide... | 
Guaranteed § Years! 


You'll be amazed, too, when you see that 
TUFIDE /ooks like leather ... feels like leather 
++. yet outwears the best Jeathers 5 to 1. You'll 
cut your business case costs as much as 50%! 
In fact, only TUFIDE gives you an uncondi- 
tional guarantee for 5 long years. 
Used by Leading Businesses! 

Almost a million TUFIDE cases in use, including 
the salesmen of these leading business firms: 

Allis Chalmers Co, Telechron Co, 

B.-F. Goodrich Co, Visking Corp, 


Acme Steel Corp. Real-Silk 
General Motors, Oldsmobile White Sewing Machine Co, 


Your dealer has a full selection of Priced From 
‘TUFIDE business cases and matching 


luggage. TUFIDE can also be spe- $500 
up 


cially designed and made-to-order to 
fit every business or sales need. 


x: WRITE FOR FREE FACTS ON TUFIDE! 


De ?. A-18 
P'chicage 7, Wl. 
ts on TUFIDE 


| cts, 
: eBco pRODU 
ree w. Jackson Bivd., 


e send me FREE fac 


| ners ess Cases, without obligation. 
usine _ 
Name——— = pant 
Company Name-———~ 
dress——— — 
ompany Ad — 
: __ Zone——— State 
chy. ——————— 
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As a result, one-third of the aver- 
age participating dealer’s sales in- 


crease in these five years has come 


from tires, batteries and accessories. 

Chevrolet — the world’s biggest 
promoter of a single brand name — 
believes in putting showmanship into 
the showroom. 

One display, introduced two years 
ago, is a self-demonstrating, auto- 
matic portfolio. The press of the 
proper button lights up the features 
of the car in which the prospect is 
most interested. 

Thomas H. Keating, Chevvy’s 
general manager, told dealers: 

“When a prospect stands in front 
of a car, he . either likes the 
design or not. You can’t influence 
that part of his judgment very 
much. But this portfolio is the inside 
of his new car, completely and easily 
indexed for his inspection.” 

Dealers pay $40 for the unit — 
$15 for the permanent base and $25 
for the portfolio inset, which is 
changed with new models 


Dealer Request Plan 


Bristol-Myers now distributes 10,- 
000 group displays three times a year. 
Each promotes five B-M_ products, 
as a “theme” window with seasonal 
background. Dealers, of course, may 
add other products. B-M_ pays the 
entire cost of the displays, $3 each, 
which are created by Carl Percy, 
Inc. Miniature reproductions of the 
forthcoming display are mailed to 
dealers. —The company ships only on 
“request.” 

Among more than 3,000 letters 
dealers have written about these dis- 
plays, many said that they were kept 
in windows from two weeks to three 
months. Some were saved for future 
use. 

Percy believes that “waste in dis- 
plays is 99% the advertiser’s fault: 
They try to force displays on dealers. 
Or they use cheap displays which 
won't stand up, or ill-considered, in- 
effective displays. Or the products 
don’t carry enough dealer weight to 
justify them.” 

In the drug trade, he adds, there’s 
a “scarcity of good material” .. . 

Flexible in meeting advertiser’s 
needs in place and time, p.o.p. is 
versatile in the elements, processes 
and products it puts to work to 
deliver its message. 

John M. Palmer of Palmer Asso- 
ciates gives an example of speed. 

On a recent Tuesday night he re- 
ceived a display order. The next 
afternoon finished art was okayed. On 
the second Saturday, 55,000 separ- 
ate pieces were on Air Express to 
druggists throughout the U. S. A. 


In processes, p.o.p. brings to bear 
lithography or offset, letterpress or 
relief printing, gravure or intaglio, 
and for shorter runs silkscreen step. 
ciling, photogelatin large-size repro. 
ductions (promoting movies, for ex. 
ample, in theater lobbies) ; Rabbit 
photographic color prints, and for just 
a few prints, Carbro and Printon, 

To paper and cardboard, metals 
and plastics, wood and glass, p.o.p, 
adds form and_ substance, color, 
light and sometimes motion and 
sound, and animates the whole with 
ideas based on sales experience. 

The principal process is still litho 
graphy. Lithographers National As 
sociation estimates that of 3,000 litho- 
graphers in the country, only about 


100 produce and only about 30 create § 


displays. But these represent the 
bulk of the national p.o.p. business. 

In a survey of creative lithograph- 
ers who concentrate largely or en- 
tirely on p.o.p., SM found that their 
volume in the last decade has more 
than doubled. Increases in 1950 
from 1949 ranged from 15 to 35%, 
Business on their books on January 
15, 1951, was larger than on the 
same date of 1950. 


New P.o.P. Users 


The 1950 expansion came slightly 
more from expansion of old_ than 
from new accounts. But industries 
providing new business included ap- 
pliances, beer and wine, drugs, food, 
radio- TV, and toiletries. 

Drugs were mentioned oftenest a 
providing the bulk of 1950 business 
—followed by soft drinks, and then 
beer-wine, paints, radio-T'V, and 
toiletries. Others were apparel, ap- 
pliances, automobiles, beer and wine, 
food, and oil. 

Expanded most in 1950: Appli- 
ances and foods, and then drugs, 
paints, radio-TV, and toiletries. Also 
mentioned were automobiles, beer and 
wine, liquor, and soft drinks. 

Expanded least: Apparel, drugs, 
hardware, liquor, and oil. 

Look best for 1951: Drugs, and 
then food. Others include apparel, 
appliances, beer and wine, industrial, 
liquor, radio-TV, soft drinks, tor 
letries. And the U.S. Government. 

Most lithographers now see get 
erally moderate shortages this yeat, 
both in manpower and materials. In 
materials they are most concerned 
about aluminum, copper for wiré, 
iron and zinc; “components of flasher 
units,” as one said; paper and paper 
board, cellophane, plastics, chen 
icals. 

Little was reported about new % 
substitute materials. 
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Sixty to 90% of displays which 
these lithographers produce for ad- 
vertisers is based on their own ideas. 
About half work with advertisers and 
advertising agencies, and half with 
advertisers alone. 

With one exception, they released 
no dollar figures. Since L. J. Engel, 
Albert Hailparn (See page 43.) and 
N. J. Leigh took control of Einson- 
Freeman Co., its dollar volume has 
erown from $750,000 in 1935 to 
$7.5 million in 1950. In January, 
1951, it was $1,250,000. ... 

Veteran p.o.p. people still disagree 
as to the value of motion in displays. 
Fred Wertz says: “It’s easy enough 
to stop prospects, without stunts.” 
Motion and special lighting effects 
are complicated by the fact that 
nearly all drug, grocery and hard- 
ware windows don’t even boast a 
socket. And even with a socket, a lot 
of dealers complain that such displays 
“se too much current.” 

But the “motion” part of Einson- 
Freeman’s business doubled last year 
from 10 to 20%—aided by a plug- 
less motor, operated by 10-cent flash- 
light batteries. Motion may cost two 
or three times as much, E-F says, but 
spot checks find it seven times as 
effective. 

One current E-F display is .an 
eight-page “‘picture book” of movie 
stars, for Schenley. On a 60-second 
cycle, it quadruples, as the pages are 
turned, the amount of display in the 
same space. 


Stoppers 


A new development in light and 
color is E-F’s Technichrome. Ilum- 
inated only by a 40-watt shadowbox 
lamp, Ford, National Distillers and 
Oneida, among others, have found it 
effective, night and day. 

Especially for lettering, Day-Glo, 
a phosphorescent-type paint or ink, is 
another p.o.p. stopper. 

New and effective techniques will 
be shown at the annual exhibit and 
symposium of Point of Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, which is expected 
to draw 10,000 to the Waldorf-As- 
toria on April 3 and 4. 

This is one of PoPAI’s major pro- 
motion efforts for the medium. 

Another is the recent release of a 
15-minute, 35-mm. sound-slide film, 
“Eye Catchers Are Sales Catchers.” 
Twenty-six copies of it are now be- 
ing shown before sales and advertis- 
ing groups. General Foods, Johnson 

¢ Johnson, Seagram and other com- 
panies have bought copies for show- 
ing before their people and dealers. 

Advertising in all media induces 
people to plan to buy a lot of things, 
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Which reaches more families 


» Akron? 


Here are the coverage facts 


(Corporate Limits) 


LIFE.........18% 

POST. .......11% 
COLLIER'S.........10% 
LOOK........8% 

Naradle.........95% ues nism 


of 20% coverage in 29 
with the Akron adjacent markets of 1,000 
Beacon Journal or more population 


| | and the picture is similar in 
all 33 Parade cities of origin 


| The Sunday Picture Magazine 
Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in... 


1993 Markets 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, IN¢ 955 
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multi-color folding cartons provide 
dynamic sales promotion for 
shelf, counter and window 
displays that.. 


saiensie! 


Sales, profits and prestige of your products really SOAR when they 
go to market in GAIRVURE multi-color cartons. 


GAIR'S new, scientific GAIRVURE printing on paperboard gives 
absolute fidelity in color reproductions. Yes, GAIRVURE opens up 
a NEW field of smart, artistic packaging for your product. 


Through the selling influence of GAIRVURE PACKAGES, dealers 
everywhere will respond to the opportunity of displaying and pro- 
moting the sale of your merchandise. 


Always remember . . . your product in GAIRVURE cartons, SELLS 
ON SIGHT . . . and you'll enjoy increased sales with the NEW, 
multi-color GAIRVURE packages. 

SEND FOR BROCHURE AND SAMPLES 


Upon request we will gladly send descriptive literature 
and samples of multi-color GAIRVURE. Write today. 


TEXTILE 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


are produced in strategically located Gair 
Plants. Gair service is always dependable. 


NC 55 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK » TORONTO 
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stage settings fora 


business drama 


A am a 


BOSTON’S A HUB OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY — has been for many a year. As in other 
large cities, Boston’s banks are constantly alert in all community development 
and use correspondent bank contacts to give intelligent and helpful advice to 
their own customers and those of their correspondent banks. Here, in the 
friendly atmosphere of The National Shawmut Bank, (facing the camera) are 
Vice-Presidents Ray A. Ilg and Rohi C..Wiggin discussing business opportunities 
in New England with a mid-west manufacturer who came with a letter of intro- 
duction from his home town banker... one of the many Shawmut correspondent 
banks all over the world. 


ASSISTANT CASHIER, FRED NAGEL of National Shawmut could be termed a man 
about town, on the go most of the time, servicing Shawmut’s accounts, large and 
small. To some people the account of Dr. Salvatore Taschetta might seem small— 
but not to Shawmut. Here’s Fred receiving a short course in dentistry while at 
the same time admiring the new equipment and remodeling job financed by 
National Shawmut. 


INSIDE, OUTSIDE, ALL AROUND THE TOWN you'll find that roving ambassador of 
good will, your good friend, the banker, lending assistance, offering wise counsel, 
shaping the destiny of his community—and through his far flung correspondent 
facilities—aiding the development of other communities. Make no mistake, the 
banker is a very influential force anywhere. To inform him of your services is to 
help him, yourself, and others. And it’s best done through his own medium, 
BANKING magazine, the journal of The American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Your Good Friend, the Banker 


| 


the film shows. But because of poip/ 
of purchase, they usually buy a |y 
more than they plan. 

In a PoPAI test in Rochester an; 
Syracuse—of window displays aloy 
—Wildroot hair tonic, Squibb toot 
paste, Lustre-Creme shampoo, D; 
West’s toothbrush, Yale & Towp 
hardware, Johnson’s wax, G-E lamy 
and Kem-Tone paints had sales jp, 
creases ranging from 20 to 113%... 

Such figures are being duplicate 
every day in the eternal ‘“‘sales tes’ 
of hundreds of products in thousand 
of markets. They show that effective 
p.o.p. can. build sales when harnesse} 
to other media—and can even stanj 
on its own. 

With all its basicness and vitality 
SM found many men in advertiser'§ 
front offices who still regard p.op 
as an orphan or an incidental. Ip. 
stead of being the goal of every other 
corporate promotional effort — anf 
being planned as the goal—Consumer 
Purchase is grafted on the rest, or j 
is not included at all! 

Advertising agencies are cod 
toward p.o.p., because it is not “con: 
missionable.” Advertising manager 
may be unduly influenced by th 
agencies. A lot of presidents and di- 
rectors do not know it at all. 

The cause is championed chiefly }y 
general and regional sales managers, 
From their own first-hand exper 
ence and from their men out on the 
firing lines, they understand what 
Point of Purchase promotion can de 
to win the far-flung battle for bus- 
ness. 


=—s 


Coming... 
Veterans Buy Brands, Too! 


In five years, the Veterans Car 
teen Service has built a $20 million 
volume—mostly in advertised brands 
—in 146 Veterans Administration 
hospitals. 


From 826 “vendors” VCS now 
buys a total of 10,031 items. New 
products can get-in. But you'll need 
a price agreement. 


Another marketing, story by Law 
rence M. Hughes. 
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Millions for Point-of-Purchase 


On an IBM card, the General Foods salesman indicates types of displays he 
could place effectively in this store. But for many other concerns is it . . . 


Displays: Not Ie for Audit? 


BY W. PARLIN LILLARD © Sales Promotion Manager 


General Foods Sales Division, General Foods Corp. 


Not at General Foods. This multi-million dollar advertiser, 
investing $1,000,000 alone in point-of-purchase, firmly 
believes in checking up on the kinds of displays its salesmen 
like and its dealers will use longer and in better spots. 


The finest display material in the 
world is valueless unless retailers per- 
mit it to go up in their stores. Re- 
alizing this, General Foods Corp. 
whose annual expenditures for point- 
of-purchase advertising run in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars, 
uses surveys, checks and_ similar 
Plans to make sure that its mate- 
nal is what grocers want and is sup- 
Plied in the right quantities. In- 
formation is obtained through GF 
salesmen. . 

As this is written, our company is 
repeating a survey made two years 
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ago, through which it obtained data 
on the acceptability of nine differ- 
ent types of display material. Last 
summer a different kind of survey 
was conducted: Salesmen were given 
broadsides reproducing 30 GF point- 
of-purchase pieces they had recently 
distributed, and were asked to indi- 
cate—on the basis of acceptability 
to retailers—the three liked best in 
proper order and the three liked least. 

To set up sytems such as these for 
auditing display material requires 
considerable planning and effort, and 
full cooperation from GF’s approxi- 


mately 1,000 salesmen throughout the 
country. But, in the opinion of the 
Sales Division’s heads, all this is 
worth-while. The plan first under- 
taken two years ago and now being 
repeated effected a substantial sav- 
ing in  point-of-purchase materials 
sent out, in addition to insuring that 
a much larger proportion would be 
welcomed and used, and kept on dis- 
play for longer periods, by grocers. 
We are also being guided by the in- 
formation we gathered during last 
summer’s check. ‘Though it told us 
little we did not already know, it 
reminded us of certain things upon 
which we were not putting as much 
emphasis as is desirable. 

The survey we are now conduct- 
ing for the second time entails the 
use of machine record cards, each 
measuring 3 x 7% inches, and so 
designed that salesmen may furnish 
the desired information merely by 


checking blanks with “Yes” or “No.” 


The system calls for the filling in of 
a card for each grocer customer on a 
salesman’s route, within a specified 
time—three weeks for those who sell 
coffee and cereal and two weeks for 
those who sell the rest of the GF 
line. Also, by check marks, the 
salesman indicates the type of store 
(chain or independent ), his own num- 
ber and his sales group. In the dis- 
play audit conducted two years ago, 
information was obtained on nine 
different types of point-of-purchase 
material, including shelf strips, post- 
ers, package toppers, case-backers, 
etc. The one now getting under way 
will collect data on 11 different 
kinds of material, the two additional 
being the easel card and a paper or 
cardboard sleeve to slip over the 
package. 

Under the plan, salesmen are asked 
to send in, each day, a card for each 
store called on. These are processed 
on special machines as they are re- 
ceived at the New York headquarters 
of the General Foods Sales Division. 
Results are tabulated by individual 
salesmen, by district groups, by com- 
plete districts, and the total for all 
salesmen. 


Make or Break It 


We realized from the first that a 
high degree of cooperation from the 
men was needed, if the system was 
to work properly. For one thing, 
there were mechanical features. Ma- 
chines which process the cards auto- 
matically reject those lacking any of 
the check marks required for proper 
filling out. For another, the check 
marks, straight lines in vertical slot- 
like blanks, had to be made with a 
heavy black electromatic lead. There 
were reminders of these requirements 
on the cards. The system was also 
explained at a series of sales meet- 
ings held throughout the country. 
A third means of winning salesmen’s 
cooperation was the announcement of 
the plan at a series of sales meetings 
held in key cities in our, districts 
throughout the United States. At 
each of these it was explained in de- 
tail, graphically, with flipflop charts. 

These charts outlined the “reason- 
why” of the program, giving such in- 
formation as: An estimated 66% of 
all grocery store sales are impulse 
sales, often induced by displays . . 
Display materials are therefore vital 
to GF and its salesmen . . . Salesmen 
sometimes had complained: Why did 
they send me so much of this? .. . 
Why didn’t they give me more of 
this? . . . Why did they make this 
piece so large? . . . Not all of your 
material has been “tailored” to fit 
your territory . . . Something had to 
be done to be more practical in the 


allocation of the right quantities of 
display material to make sure that 
each display dollar was being spent 
effectively. 

The sheets of the chart also told 
of the proper method of handling the 
cards, through which a display mate- 
rial plan “tailored” for GF could be 
developed. For example, the sales- 
man was told to mark each card 
“while you are in the store—but 
without a discussion with the grocer 
about this survey if you can avoid it 
. .. since it is your judgment and 
your advice we now want. You will 
not indicate that certain pieces could 
be used if you know the grocer does 
not permit pieces of that type in his 
store. . . . Even though you might 
‘sell’ him on putting some piece in 
(temporarily) you must not ‘sell’ such 
an idea, as this survey must be fac- 
tual. And you will not indicate 
pieces that require special conditions 
if that condition does not exist—for 
example . . . you would not indicate 
over-the-wire hangers for a store 
without a clothesline.’ |The pre- 
sentation closed with the reminder: 
“If you use your best judgment in 
marking these cards, you will benefit. 
You are the one who will now de- 
termine the right kinds of display ma- 
terial in the right amounts for your 
own territory.” 

Still another precaution was taken 
to make it as easy as possible for 
salesmen to conduct the investigation 
and to cut down opportunities to 


muff. Each man was given a special 
kit to hold the cards, one with two 
compartments, one for fresh cards, 
the other for those already checked 
and ready for mailing at the day’s 
end. ‘The leatherette kits provided 
space for an automatic pencil and 4 
box of electromatic leads, supplied by 
the company. The machines which 
sort and punch the cards necessitate 
the use of black lead, not gray or any 
other color. The kit also contains g 
hard clipboard surface, on which the 
card must be placed as the salesman 
marks it—this, too, to insure better 
results in processing the cards. That 
all these precautions paid off is indi- 
cated by the fact that less than one. 
half of 1% of the cards turned in 
were rejected by the machines. That 
the system as originally set up was 
efficient and workable, is further 
demonstrated by the fact that it is 
being retained in its original form, 
except that, as stated above, a check 
is being made of two more types of 
displays in addition to the nine 
covered two years ago. 


Survey: Specific Reactions 


Here’s how our other most recent 
survey* worked. In this instance, we 
were not so much interested in quan- 
tities, nor general reactions, as we 
were in grocers’ reactions to specific 
types of display pieces. On a broai- 
side measuring 22 x 28 inches when 
opened up, we reproduced pictures of 
30 different types of displays we had 
used recently, each in a square meas- 
uring 3% x 3% inches. ‘The types 
of displays shown featured a wide 
selection of products: Jell-O, Swans 
Down -instant cake mix, La France 
bluing, Gaines dog food, Minute 
Rice, etc. Display materials were 
also varied, including case backers 
shelf strips in a set for Jell-O, (with 
a different color for each flavor), 4 
Calumet easel with a pad of 5! 
recipes attached, etc. 

The broadside was self-contained 
in that it contained complete instruc: 
tions as to what the salesman wa 
expected to do, a letter outlining the 
steps to be taken and why. It stated 
that the salesman need not sign his 
name unless he wished to do so. It 
explained: “We are not asking you 
to give us your opinion on the effect 
iveness of any pieces of display mate 
rial in the terms of the movement 0 
our products. Confine your answers 
and your comments to what you think 
are the kinds of material which have 
the best acceptance from your git 
cers and therefore are easy to get UP 
and more likely to stay up for 4 


*See “Put Your Punch in P.o.P.,” ® 
page 76. 
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28% sales increase in 2-year period 
for GRIiT-advertised ‘'stove-for-heating’’. 
Consistently advertised in GRIT, this stove registers consistent gains in the GRIT market. 


GRIT Families, in 16,000 True Small Towns, show their confidence in GRIT-advertised 
: products where it counts the most...at the point of sale!...56% of GRIT Families own 
a Mechanical Refrigerators, 92% own Electric Irons, 85% own Electric Washers, 54% own 


struc: 


9 Vacuum Cleaners, 99% own Cooking Ranges. 
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faim GRIT Sells for Its Advertisers—It Can Sell for You! 
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longer period of time. 

“Your corporation spends many 
thousands of dollars each year on the 
display material it sends to you,” 
commented the letter in explaining 
the reason for making the study. 
“Any program which can be de- 
veloped which will improve this ma- 
terial will benefit your grocers, you, 
and your corporation. It is because 
the stakes are high that you are be- 
ing asked to give us your best judg- 
ment to complete this folder .. .” 

Actual checking was easy: merely 
writing the figures 1, 2 and 3, re- 
spectively, across the three illustra- 
tions which were “best . . . strictly 
from the standpoint of acceptance 
from your trade.” At the other end 
of the scale, the salesmen were asked 
to “mark an X on the three pieces 
out of these 30 which you feel had 
the least acceptance from your groc- 
ers.” 

These men were asked to write in 
a few words, on the pictures of the 
display pieces, their reasons for rat- 
ing them as they did. The back of 
the broadside provided space for 
“suggestions and recommendations 

. concerning the point-of-purchase 
display material sent to us in the fu- 
ture” on an 11- by 14-inch area. An- 
other section of the back, twice as 
large, provided space for comments 
under the headings of specific types 
of materials regularly furnished, in 
answer to questions regarding the 
best size “for ease of installation and 
acceptance by the grocer? best pack- 
ing’ (number of units) and other 
comments. 

Information gathered through this 
broadside was not, for the most part, 
new or startling. We had known 
everything the men told us. Yet it 
was brought home that we were not 
always acting in accordance with our 
knowledge. 

For instance, we learned once 
more of the popularity of the service 
type of display—one which helps the 
consumer, such as our Certo and 
Sure-Jell wall chart poster with 
tables showing proportion of fruit 
and sugar required to make jams and 
jellies. We also relearned the great 
popularity of color in displays. Then 
there was the matter of construc- 
tion, so easy to lose sight of from 
our end, but so important to grocers. 
An instance of this is the unpopu- 
larity of displays which are cluttery, 
which tear off and make litter—in 
short, which cause housekeeping 
problems in the store. Then there’s 
the fact that some pieces take up more 
shelf room than is warranted by 
their sales value. 

It was impressed upon us once 
more that the men like display pieces 


packed in small individual sets, rather 
than a great batch. We had known 
that, but sitting in an office in New 
York (or in a regional office) it is 
easy to lose sight of what it means 
to a salesman on the road, who has 
to fit the big batch of material into 
the back of his car, along with a lot 
of other things. 

Summing up, it has been well 
worth our while to analyze the ac- 
ceptance of our displays by our cus- 
tomers. Our old system of guessing 


quantities required—whether the 
guessing was done in New York or 
in our district ofiices—was wasteful. 
Getting reactions and criticisms of 
the salesmen is valuable and keeps 
us on our toes, even when they tell 
us little we do not already know. We 
do not claim to have found all the 
answers. Our systems are not infal- 
lible. They are, however, more sci- 
entific and far more effective than 
the old guess method of indiscriminate 
distribution of display materials. 


Preview of Forthcoming 


NSE Convention 


The place: New York. The date: May 31-June 2. Speakers: 
Big names from both Government and the sales profession. 


A new kind of show will move into 


New York’s staid Carnegie Hall. 

The National Sales Executives, 
Inc., voice of the sales profession, 
will take over this famous concert hall 
for the first national sales rally ever 
staged by NSE at its annual conven- 
tion. 

The date: Friday evening, June 1. 
The speakers: H. B. “Doc” Sharer, 
sales training specialist, United States 
Rubber Co., and Arthur H. (Red) 
Motley, president of Parade. 

A feature of the past two NSE 
conventions, the Sales Equipment 
Fair, will also be held in connection 
with the convention May 31-June 2 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

In keeping with selling’s vastly in- 
creased responsibilities to fields allied 
to selling, NSE convention speakers 
will include top names in Government 
and general business management. 

Bread-and-butter problems of the 
sales department will be dealt with on 
all three days of the convention. 

Speakers and their topics sched- 
uled to date include: 

“Welcome to Delegates.” By Fen 
K. Doscher, president of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, the 
convention host. 

“New Trends in Selling.” By Rob- 
ert A. Whitney, president, National 
Sales Executives, Inc. 

“New Trends in Sales Research: 
Savings, Credits and Pensions as a 
Market.” By Elmo Roper, marketing 
consultant. 


“The Biggest Selling Job in the 
World.” By Tom Collins, publicity 
director, City National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

“Sales Power in Demonstration.” 
By Carl V. Haecker, merchandising- 
display manager, Radio Corporation 
of America. 

“What We Don’t Like About 
Sales Managers (told by masked 
salesmen.)” Directed by Zenn Kauf- 
man, merchandising manager, Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd. 

“Motivation of Salesmen.” By Fen 
K. Doscher, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

“How to Put on a Sales Meeting.” 
By Stephen A. Douglas, director of 
sales, The Kroger Co. 

“Training the Sales Manager.” By 
W. Wallace Powell, director of sales 
education and sales research, The 
Hoover Co. 

“A Better Mouse Trap.” By Har- 
old Schafer, president, Gold Seal Co. 

“Retailing on 34th Street. Macy— 
Private brands; Gimbel’s—National 
brands.” 

“National Defense.” By W. Stuart 
Symington, chairman, National Se 
curity Resources Board. 

“Education Looks at Sales.” By 
two City College of New York stu- 
dents giving the pros and cons of 
Selling as a Career. 

Topic to be announced: a speech 
by Warren R. Austin, United State 
representative to the General Asset 
bly of the United Nations. 
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The renowned Anheuser-Busch Cham- 
pion Clydesdale Horses are featured in 
this colorful, three-dimensional display. 
Wing pieces (not shown), one of which 
tells date and place of team’s next pub- 
lic appearance, flank center unit when 
it's used in windows. Center panel, as 
designed by Consolidated, wins wide 
after-use as a decorative wall piece. 
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| ADVERTISING | 
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NEW YORK 
Visit us at Booth 9 
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PASS Sy ee | 
There’s no profit in it. The same goes for displays, 
labels and packagings that generate no impulse purchases. 
It takes the best view of the best you've got to slow folks 
down ... stop ‘em ... make ‘em buy. Here’s where we can 
help you . . . stopping ‘em at the point of purchase . * 
stimulating extra sales with stand-out displays, labels and 
packagings. First, our Marketing Division finds out what 
it takes. Then our experienced creative specialists 
‘translate the facts into sales-compelling point-of-purchase 
aids—the kind that give your product a definite competitive 
advantage. This way, you really get your money’s worth. 


Let's talk it over . .. without obligation, of course. 


CONSOLIDATED Lithographing Corporation 


MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 
Main Office and Plant: 1013 Grand Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa. 


Pick Your Sales Target For 19 


-Plan_now fo keep your sales in step 
with Metalworkings growth\ 
@ ‘rovgh the 50s! 


39 


; Get this ten-year sales planning chart for 
\ — your own use; write for a reprint of STEEL's 
— special report, "$120 Billion Metalworking 

Market Ahead!" in which it appears. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Metalworking is on its way to becoming 50% bigger 
by 1960! 


ry This tremendous growth on top of today's record- 
breaking volume may sound fantastic, yet all 
indications point to it. 


4!) Conservative estimates show that Metalworking will 
offer a 120 billion dollar market by then! That's 
forty billion dollars over the industry's current 
th volume -- an estimated increase which is just as 
great as the growth in Metalworking volume through 
"3 / the Forties: 


No wonder sales and advertising executives are 

talking about this decade of opportunity in Metal- 

working: Prompted by a promising report in the 

January 1 issue of STEEL, they are starting to 

raise their sights to the $120 billion target ahead. ' 


Now is the time to find out where you stand in this 
rapidly expanding market .. . to pick your own 
sales target for 1960. 


There's a chart on page 89 of STEEL's special report 
that will be of great help if you want to stay in 
step for the next ten years. Prepared by the editors 
of STEEL, it enables you to plot the course your 
sales volume should take through the Fifties ... 

and help you plan for it now. 


Based on facts and figures gathered by STEEL's 
editors, this report is must reading for all exec- 
utives concerned with the future of their company. 
You should have your own copy. You'll find it 
inspiring. 


Write for a reprint containing the chart 
to STEEL, Research Department, Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


STEEL 


7 THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a j CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


| | 
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BRISTLE GOODS 


OEP ARTMENT 


at the Point of Sale 


Here and on the following pages the editors of SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT have selected some newsworthy examples of display 
pieces that get down to the heart of a number of specific sales 
problems encountered at the retail level. 


All of them embody some special element of appeal and mer- 
chandisability which gives the manufacturer or jobber salesman 
some leverage to win valuable space in windows, on counters, or 
on the retailer’s floor. Some—the motion displays, for example— 
are concerned with the basic problem of getting attention from 
shoppers whose minds are preoccupied with other matters. Others 
seek “hot spot” positions near the cash register where impulse pur- 
chases can be multiplied. Still others carry part of the sales burden 
by helping the customer to inform himself while salespeople are 
otherwise occupied. And one group shows how typical national 
advertisers encourage, through well-designed displays, the installa- 
tion and maintenance of a little “department” where shoppers 
can be led to increase the unit of sale through purchases of re- 
lated items. 


No matter what may be the nature of your own display prob- 
lem, some of the principles embodied in the specimens selected for 
this gallery are likely to suggest approaches and ideas you can 
adapt in your own point-of-sale program. 
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Displays that Break the Log Jam 


NOT MUCH ROMANCE in a shaving brush, Not 
much inherent display value. But Joe, the Barber, 
on the job for Rubberset, manages to finesse some 
valuable display space and get some attention not 
for one shaving brush, but for seven different styles 
of brushes. Joe's acetate apron keeps merchandise 


dust free. (Consolidated Litho. Corp.) 


SISTER & BROTHER PRODUCTS are teamed up 
in one unit to encourage suggestion selling of 
related items. Case holds Tek Hughes toothbrushes 
and hairbrushes and any other bristle goods the 
dealer wants displayed with them. In four months 
since it was introduced, bristle goods volume went 
up 38% where display was used. Company 
attributes part of response to bright lighting which 
draws customers’ eyes to unit and brings out 


sparkle in brush handles. (Walter Marshak, Inc.) 


SEVEN THOUSAND variety, housefurnishings and 
hardware stores used this display, sponsored by 
Royal Lace Paper Works, Brooklyn, during their 
“Carnival of New Products" week. (Consolidated 
Litho. Corp.) 
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Forget Wash 


hades MOST EVERY NEED 


These Pages: Big & Little 
"Department" Ideas 


WALLFLOWER PRODUCTS emerge from dark 
bins and pick up impulse sales when packaged and 
mounted. Unit of purchase increases, weighing and 
counting time is saved on such utility items as 
screws, nuts, bolis, cotter pins. Card may stand on 
counter or may be hung on wall with eyelets. 
Packaging material is Polyethylene. Wrought 
Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (Milprint, Inc.) 


A 363% INCREASE IN SALES was recorded at 
the William Hengsrer Co. store, Buffalo, during a 
six months’ test of this self-service notions unit de- 
signed by Kleinert in collaboration with Russell W. 
Allen Co. Kodachrome transparencies atop the 
case illustrate items on sale. Back of fixture has 
storage space. Hengerer's notions buyer reports 
three-fourths of merchandise sold from this display 
were self-selected. 


WHEN THE UNIT OF SALE IS SMALL, dealers 
tend to relegate products to undesirable shelf 
positions and dark corners. To meet this problem 
D. L. Slade Co., Boston, organizes a little “depart- 
ment,” holding 50 boxes of assorted spices, all 
within the space of 17'/, x 10!/2 inches. (Robert 
Gair Co.) 


THE SEASON TO BE JOLLY: “Best display in 
years,” said Walter Muth, sales manager, Robert 
A. Johnson Candy Co., Milwaukee, of this unit 
designed to stimulate gift purchases during the 
Christmas season, and set up to promote the entire 
line of box candies. Two sizes facilitate use in 
variety of ways. Permit use of real Christmas tree 


iat, to create three-dimensional effect. (Milprint, 
ne.) 
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On This Page: 
Motion Displays 


(Counterclockwise) 


IT WORKS: The Free sewing machine stitches a bit of cloth as the 
mannikin's arm moves up and down. to give the illusion that she is 
moving the lever. Fifty per cent of dealers bought the display on 
; the basis of one offer by mail. (Snyder & Black.) 
the first completely ‘wipe clean’ blind... 

" Sl 1tthiim plastic tape THE MOPPETS UNDERSTAND: All railroad operators, amateur or 
and spring-tempered aluminum slats professional, understand the swinging of the brakeman's lantern. 
A single 10c flashlight battery powers the animating mechanism for 

approximately 30 days. (Einson-Freeman Co.) 


wo, % 


NASH-KELVINATOR'S motion display dramatizes "Cold Clear to 
the Floor” feature. Motor moves into place colored reproductions 
of current model Kelvinator and a 1940 model (in woman's hands) 
over area marked "floor space.” This space lights up as each refrig- 
erator interchangeably moves into place. Designed by Ralph Hunter 
Kelvinator display manager. (United States Printing & Litho. Co.) 


VIEWERS PUSH THE BUTTON to work this Zenith display, show 
ing principle of Zenith's remote control feature. Four TV scenes are 
available at the viewer's fingertips. Arm movement of man is 
synchronized with change of scene. (Einson-Freeman Co.) 


SUTIN 


“EASY TO CLEAN:”" These are magic words for housewives. Hunter 
Douglas Corp., makers of aluminum-with-plastic tape Venetian 
blinds, sponsors this motion display to sell ease of maintenance. 
"Even a child can do it." (Lawson & Lawson.) 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITED LOCALLY: Written to and for Rocky Mountain 


Empire readers by an experienced, full-time magazine staff. 


“BEST SELLER” IMPACT: Its stories “made” Readers 
Digest in 6 out of the 12 issues of last year. . . a record for 
Sunday supplements. 


MECHANICAL 


° 


1,000-LINE PAGE: Page size is 5 columns by 200 lines. 


Column width is 2 inches. 


COLORGRAVURE: Printed in The Denver Post’s own plant 
to give advertisers advantages of completely integrated 
service. 


FRACTIONAL PAGE COLOR: Color available for ads 
of 400, 500, and 600-line sizes, as well as for full-page, 
1,000-line ads. 
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an escalator to 
2. Advertising Success...= 


z...in these specifications 
of The Denver Post's | 
Empire Magazine 


| 


MARKET & COVERAGE 


MAJOR MARKET: 2,261,000 population and $2.4 bil- 
lion retail sales in effective coverage area. 

DOMINANT CIRCULATION: 395,087—Publisher’s 
Statement, Sept. 30, 1950. The only supplement, group or 
local, providing adequate circulation in this region. 
SINGLE MEDIUM COVERAGE: 93% coverage of 


Denver; 86% of trading zone; 68% of entire State of 
Colorado; 41% of Wyoming. 


PROVEN SALES RESULTS: National advertiser writes: 
“Outpulled any paper on our list.” Documented results of 
other advertisers available on request. 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc 
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On This Page: 
More Motion Displays 


(Counterclockwise) 


GAY NINETIES QUARTET: Hiram Walker's humorous display has high 
attention value, strong individuality. The accordion is mechanized, moves in and 
out. A light flashes on and off illuminating the brand name "Imperial." (Ketter- 
linus Litho. Mfg. Co.) 


NEW! {Tiotiprstintt SUPER-STOR REFRIGERATOR NOW YOU SEE YOURSELF—now you don't. This display has a shadow box 


faced with an acetate material which mirrors the customer when the light is off. 
a ow 1 Flash—on comes the light—to show full-color first aid pictures taken from national 
; ads. There's a pocket for first aid charts, ample space for display of actual mer- 
chandise. Sponsored by Bauer & Black. (Zipprodt, Inc.) 


NOT AUTOMATIC, but embodying an unusual slide-panel feature which 
either customer or salesman can work. Sliding panel demonstrates loading and 
unloading. Panels printed in color illustrate types of food for various sections of 
refrigerator. When panel is moved to left, into place in the box, copy comes into 
view describing sales features—tall bottle zone, hi-humidity section, etc. Useful, 
too, as a sales training aid. (Carter & Galantin.) 
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Travelers’ Insurance. 
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Pabst Bive Ribbon. 


SIX MODERN PLANTS, sales 
offices in 24 principal cities; 
a nationwide sales, service 
and production organization, 
serving the leaders in every 
field of business. This is your 
assurance of understanding 
cooperation, dependable per- 
formance, unmatched facili- 
ties—to meet your require- 


Booklets for General 


Electric appliances. 


sich ments for packaging and ad- 
and vertising materials with 
of EYE-O-MATIC Sales Appeal. 
nto / 
ful, v/ 


‘/AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


PLANTS: Baltimore, Md. + Cincinnati, ©. + Erle, Pa, + Minesia, N.Y. - Redwood City, Cal. - St. Charles, I. 
~ ' 
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Coleman's Master Sales Tool: 
A Management Guide for Everybody 


FAMILY MATTER: Three Colemans control the des- 
tinies of Wichita's thriving heating and ventilating 
company. Left to right: Sheldon Coleman, executive 
vice-president and general manager; Clarence Cole- 
man, vice-president in charge of manufacturing; W. C. 
Coleman, president and founder. In this uncertain year 
of 1951, there is no resting on oars. Instead, the tough- 
est sales, promotion and manpower program to date. 


Headquarters executives may be carrying in their heads 
the blueprint of the company's grand strategy for sales, 
but the what, the why and the how never become quite 
clear to those who work down the line of distribution. Cole- 


man's selling bible spells everything out from A to izzard. 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with CARL BURROWS* 
Vice-President and National Sales Manager, The Coleman Co. - 


“Even though we are now critic- 
ally short of merchandise and could 
easily be in a period of shortage for 
some time to come, there is no ques- 
tion but that there are tough selling 
days ahead. 

“One of our biggest problems in 
this year of freezes, taxes and infla- 
tion is that of achieving greater sell- 
ing efficiency and building the strong- 
est possible dealer and distributor or- 
ganization against the time when we 
will return to a buyers’ market.” 

The speaker is Carl Burrows, vice- 
president and national sales manager 


for The Coleman Co., Wichita, Kan. 


*See “They’re In The News,” p. 42 for 
a profile on Mr. Burrows. 
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The company manufactures Blend- 
Air heating and ventilating systems 
for gas and oil fuels, floor furnaces 
and wall heaters, gas and oil space 
heaters, water heaters and conversion 
burners. With few exceptions, they 
are sold through franchised dealers. 

Coleman’s conviction that a short- 
age situation can rather quickly 
change to a hard selling situation has 
brought about the blueprinting of the 
most comprehensive—and aggressive 
—sales program in this company’s 
history. Its most noteworthy aspect is 
documentation of the whole plan in a 
“Field Management Guide Book.” 
The purpose: to get selling, merchan- 
dising and advertising at the dealer 
and distributor levels synchronized as 


perfectly as possible with these same 
activities at the manufacturing level. 

“We spent a great deal of time in 
research before we even outlined the 
Guidebook,” says Mr. Burrows. “We 
found that many of our distributors 
did 80% or more of their business 
with only 10% of their dealers. 

“Obviously, if the performance of 
the other 90% can be improved, total 
volume will increase. If more dealers 
are added, we'll get more business. 
Such extremely high concentration of 
volume with so few dealers is neither 
safe nor sound. We believe our Guide 
will help to correct this situation.” 

What’s in the Guidebook? | very- 
thing the distributor needs to know 
to do a comprehensive sales manage- 
ment job. There’s information on 

Policy—all phases of the business 

Markets for all Coleman products 

Manpower—the distributor’s and 

the dealer’s 

Advertising 

Sales tools 

Service 

Co-ordination of all activities 

Typical of what is include’ on 
policy is what the distributor s' vuld 
do about dealers who want exclusive 
franchises. In the 1951 franchise plan 
distributors are urged to spend the 
first few months of the year in <are- 
ful analysis of those dealers who ‘iold 
the Coleman dealer franchise and 
those who do not—but should. [he 
most important factor in the distrib- 
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utor’s study is consideration of those 
dealers who have or want “exclu- 
sive.” “This,” Mr. Burrows points 
out,” is a limiting factor to the dis- 
tributor. Before an exclusive agree- 
ment is reached, we advise the dis- 
tributor to set up a quota for the area 
or town in which the dealer wants 
the line exclusively. The dealer should 
then place an order for merchandise 
that will represent an amount that is 
approximately 50% of this quota. 
“This is an important consideration 
this year. To strengthen the dealer 
organization means to strengthen the 
distributor’s coverage in each terri- 
tory. Too often it is not possible to 
find a single dealer who is capable of 
complete coverage of his area. Then, 
too, the problem of selling through 
the tilities is likely to complicate 
the »xclusive’ operations. We- advise 
each distributor to grant a franchise 
on a basis he can live with.” 
Coleman leaves it to the distrib- 
utor to handle all utility business. 
He ‘ecides where to grant exclusives. 
Because of the increasing impor- 
tance of establishing and maintaining 
good business relations with gas util- 
ities, Mr. Burrows explains, “we 
have set up a department with field 
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ambitious program called 


directors whose only responsibility is 
to help the distributor in this opera- 
tion. Whatever method the regional 
manager, the field director and the 
distributor evolve for handling the 
utility business in a given territory is 
satisfactory to Coleman. As the line 
of gas appliances becomes more im- 
portant to the distributor, the impor- 
tance of his utilities increases propor- 
tionately.” 


Markets Are Researched 


The market for each Coleman 
product has been thoroughly re- 
searched and the results are recorded 
in the Guidebook. For example, the 
distributor is told that the oil indus- 
try has embarked on the greatest pro- 
motional expansion of its history; 
that even in the heart of territories 
that have only recently received 
natural gas service, more oil-burning 
appliances are being sold than ever 
before. He is told that he can capital- 
ize on this increased activity by mer- 
chandising the Coleman oil conver- 
sion burner. 

To help the distributor broaden the 
market for Coleman products, he is 
advised on where and how much of 


DEALER TRAINING for Coleman is wrapped up in an 
"Dealer Homecoming”. 
5-year plan. Coleman describes the program as a “com- 
bination factory visit, installation and service school, anc 
sales clinic." About 1,600 dealers from all parts of the coun- 
try will come to Wichita this year in groups of 40, for a week's 
session with 20 Coleman instructors and technical engineers. 


In the photo at the left: three dealers from Nevada and 
California get a work-out on installation and servicing. 
Below: Climax of each school is the awarding of diplomas. 
W. C. Coleman, founder and president of the company, 
presents certificate to Lou Treichel, Watsonville, Cal., dealer. 


It's a 


each product he sold in 1950 (county 
shipments). He is shown where and 
how much he needs to sell in 1951, 
and how to use total allocations for 
each product (distributional break- 
down by county, based on 1951 al- 
locations). This information is sent 
out regularly on allocation sheets. 
They can be inserted in the looseleaf 
Guidebook for reference throughout 
the year. The county breakdown of 
each distributor’s operation gives a 
true picture of his distribution pat- 
tern. 

The distributor is also given a 
complete breakdown of each sales- 
man’s performance with every prod- 
uct every month of the year. 

Product information in the Guide- 
book is complete in every detail. Each 
product is described, showing repro- 
ductions of models, giving specifica- 
tions, terms, prices, freight allow- 
ances, etc. 

Manpower is important to Cole- 
man. All distributor managerial, sales 
and installation personnel are trained 
at the Coleman Heating Institute in 
Wichita. Down-to-earth methods of 
instruction are employed. Instructors 
demonstrate how Coleman _ heaters 
are installed, then the trainees do it. 


DREAM DOLL HOUSE equipped with a miniature Blend-Air heating system. 
Dense white vapor produced with dry ice makes visual the blended air principle. 
Three models are available for distributors to use in showrooms and home shows. 


Easier, quicker and better methods of 
selling are explained. Courses are pre- 
pared to fit the types of heating and 
fuels used in the various sections of 
the country. At the Institute there 
are nearly a hundred Coleman heat- 
ing units of all types set up for actual 
installation and operation. Trainees 
work with their hands in a completely 
equipped sheet metal shop and learn 
everything there is to know about the 
construction of a house and its base- 
ment. For skull work there are two 
air-conditioned classrooms equipped 
with all the teaching aids needed. Ad- 
vertising and sales promotion activi- 
ties «re covered in detail and trainees 
are told how to co-ordinate them. 


Dealer Training 


For dealers a comprehensive dealer- 
training program was inaugurated in 
February. It’s a program planned to 
reach 8,000 key retailers of home 
heating equipment. Called “Coleman 
Homecoming,” it is sponsored by the 
company with 67 wholesale distrib- 
utors, and will take five years to com- 
plete. The cost will be upwards of 
$2,000,000 and will be borne by the 
manufacturer and the distributing 
organization. 

The plan is an outgrowth of the 
factory postwar training program. 
During the past five years more than 
100 heating clinics have been held at 
the Coleman Heating Institute. Deal- 
ers have come from every state, from 
all parts of Canada and several for- 
eign countries, 
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“Enthusiasm for this type of 
school,” says Mr. Burrows, “has con- 
vinced us that no field training pro- 
gram can compare with a_ well 
planned and fully integrated factory 
school. By modifying and broadening 
the Institute program we expect not 
only to increase the selling effective- 
ness of everyone who participates, but 
also build the strongest dealer or- 
ganization in the field.” 

An advance guard of 40 California 
and Nevada dealers inaugurated the 
program February 5. They are now 
being followed at one-week intervals 
by other dealer groups from all parts 
of the country. 

Selection of dealers is left to indi- 
vidual distributors. A total of 40 
dealers each week for 40 weeks will 
attend sessions. Arriving in Wichita, 
dealers first are given a full showing 
of the Coleman heating equipment 
still in the design and testing stage. 
This is followed by a tour of the two 
Wichita plants. 

Activity during the next three days 
is centered in the classrooms and lab- 
oratories. Fundamentals of home 
heating are stressed, including house 
construction, insulation, estimating 
for heat loss, heating layout and 
special installation problems. 

Interspersed with classroom work 
are sessions in the laboratories where 
trainees get practical experience in 
correct installing, venting and adjust- 
ing gas and oil heating equipment. 

The fifth and final day of each 
session is devoted to sales training 
and national advertising. 


At the end of the week diplomas 
are given out, attesting that the deal. 
ers have successfully completed the 
1951 sales and engineering course, 

As for national advertising, Cole. 
man conducts a national advertising 
program through N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., to give all distributors and deal. 
ers the best possible consumer adver. 
tising support on a national level. 

In addition there is a cooperative 
advertising program covering fran- 
chised lines, exclusive of accessories, 
parts and supplies. 

The company shares with the dis- 
tributor and his dealers the advertis- 
ing expense incurred in promoting the 
sale of Coleman franchised heating 
equipment, within the distributor's 
territory. 


Distributor cooperative advertis. 
ing: From time to time Coleman will 
promote special advertising programs 
featuring Coleman heating equipment 
which make advisable the use of key 
city newspapers or radio stations in 
the area covered by the distributor. 
In such cases the cost of advertising 
run by the distributor will be shared 
by Coleman and the distributor on a 
liberal cooperative basis as follows: 

When a “backbone” ad is run over 
the distributor’s name, dealer tie-in 
ads are to appear in the same issue 
over the dealer’s own name. Such 
dealer ads qualify under the regular 
dealer cooperative arrangement. 

All Coleman ads run by the dis- 
tributor must have dealer tie-in ads 
or dealer listings in the same issues. 
When ads are run by the distributor 
with paid dealer name listings, Cole- 
man will participate in the total cost 
of the ads under the regular dealer 
program. 


Dealer cooperative advertising: 
When a dealer uses Coleman adver- 
tising over his own name in approved 
media, this expense is divided between 
the dealer, the distributor and Cole- 
man on a 50-25-25% basis: 

50% of the cost to be assumed by 

the dealer ; 

25% of the cost to be assumed by 

the distributor ; 

25% of the cost to be assumed by 

Coleman. 

Contractor and builder advertising 
featuring Coleman heating equip:ent 
used in housing projects quality 
under the dealer cooperative a: ver- 
tising program when at least one- 
third of the ad is devoted to fe.:tur- 
ing the Coleman heating equip: 

Cooperative advertising, ¢><eP 
under approved special conditioi's. 
confined to approved types of m 
newspapers, radio, outdoor pos: 
classified telephone directory lis 
and theater advertising film. 
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COMPANION’S “FICTION POWER” IMPRESSES MEDIA MANAGER... 


Arthur A. Porter of Leo Burnett hears of Companion’s top-rating authors 


Fay Williamson, COMPANION representative, is talk- 
ing about some of the best-selling authors who have COMPANION LEADS 4 WAYS 

appeared in the CoMPANION in recent months: Sin- An independent readership study* shows that among the four 
clair Lewis, Taylor Caldwell, Helen Howe, Noel leading women’s service magazines, out of every thousand 
Coward, Nelia Gardner White, Pearl Buck...non- families, the COMPANION reaches: 

fiction highlights from the pen of Henry Beetle 1. MOST “young marrieds,” age 21 through 35 

Hough and, coming up, the life story of the fabulous 2. MOST families earning from $3,000 to $10,000 

Mery Garden. 3. MOST families with children 


: : ; 4. MOST children per family 
s, the COMPANION, while devoting a major share *Conducted in 136 scientifically selected cities and rural areas by 


of its editorial content to vital service features, still Stewart, Dougall and Associates, foremost research organization. 
knows the importance of top-line fiction. 


\nd that’s the reason why Mr. Williamson has 


tured the attention of Arthur A. Porter, manager 

1edia in the Chicago office of Leo Burnett. He is 

iting out that to the advertiser the COMPANION’S Winans Ne 
ig-name authors mean more readers, greater interest, ee 


e time spent with the magazine. Check the 
ComMPANION today. AVERAGE CIRCULATION: MORE THAN 4,000,000 
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YES IT’S 
COLOSSAL 


CERTIFIES THAT WHO POSSESSES THIS BAS 
2 . 


* \fag 


=< 


ae PS esi, “So ie 
' LOTSA DOUGH ee ae 


We can positively prove to you that 
“Big Money” really SHOUTS your 
Advertising Big Value Message to your 
rospects. Nothing like this new Super 
acee has ever been created before to 
“Challenge” Your Buyers’ Attention: 
Perfect to display large, Bold Billboard 
Ads—to dramatize “Big Savings,” 
“Stupendous Values,” “Giant Divi- 
dends,”’ “‘Colossal Trade-In Deals,”’ etc. 
Compels attention, perfect tie-in for 
dealer campaigns. 


IT'S ACTION, EXCITING, 
A RIOT AT CONVENTIONS 


Write, wire or phone DIversey 8-8278 
for prices and samples. 


H. MEINHARDT & CO., INC. 


4218 Lincoln Ave. 


Dept. 
SM-3 


Chicago 18, Ill. 


THE MODERN BLACKBOARD 


: Saeeijen! 


A unique, self-operated 
projector that throws the 
projected images over the 
speaker's shoulder permit- 
ting him to face his audi- 
ence at all times... uses 
344, x 4 film slides or 
coated acetate for dramatic 
visual presentations. 


For 
Teachers 
Lecturers 

Demonstrators 


Training 
Instructors 


For use in Schools, Churches, Offices, Clubs, 
Homes, Hospitals, Training Centers 


> 
es a 

fs i if 
wit 


= 
THE SPEAKER always FACES THE AUDIENCE 


The price of Screen Scriber is $61 00. For more complete details. 
illustrated folder and name of nearest dealer, write to Dept. 42. 


BARDWELL & McALISTER, Inc. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Included in the Guidebook is a 
timetable for each month of the year 

. a calendar of activities tied in 
with national advertising, production 
schedules, etc. A point-of-sale pro- 
gram includes displays, indoor and 
outdoor identification signs. 


Service Guaranteed for Year 


Service is an important part of the 
sales program. Major appliances are 
backed up 100% for a stated protec- 
tion against defects in workmanship 
and materials. This covers one year 
from date of installation: 

1. The distributor assumes the 
responsibility for seeing that service 
is rendered on any Coleman product 
within the guarantee period, no 
charge. If service is required beyond 
the guarantee period he will assume 
the responsibility of seeing that it is 
given for a reasonable charge. 

2. Coleman maintains two service 
engineers in addition to the regular 
field sales organization, to be called 
in on installation problems. Coleman 
men must be accompanied by a dis- 
tributor man and, if possible, the 
dealer who sold the appliance. 

Mr. Burrows maintains that con- 
sumer inquiries are the pay dirt of the 
national advertising program, and a 
system of inquiry followup has been 
worked out for distributors. ‘“Con- 
sumer inquiries are evidence of live, 
active interest on the part of potential 
buyers,’ Mr. Burrows points out. 
“The potential profit therefore from 
contacting these live prospects is 
enough to justify a special effort in 
the way of fast followup.” 

Now . . . how are all the activi- 
ties of the company, the distributors 
and the dealers co-ordinated ? 

For an example of how the blue- 
print can be followed for each Cole- 
man product, here is how it works 
for the Blend-Air system: 

Dealers do this: 

Maintain adequate trained person- 
nel to handle their installations, or 
hire only trained installers. 

Place a Blend-Air dealer advertise- 
ment in the classified sections of their 
local telephone directories. 

Maintain a floor display or an 
available installation for demonstra- 
tion at any time. 

Maintain adequate service facili- 
ties to insure good performance of 
every installation. 

Participate in cooperative adver- 
tising programs. 

Distributors do this: 

Maintain adequate trained person- 
nel to handle replacement and new 
business in their areas. 

Furnish an adequate training pro- 
gram to insure good installations in 
their territories. 


Place display advertisements in the 
classified sections of their local tele. 
phone directories. 

Constantly screen their dealer oy. 
ganizations to make sure they are 
maintaining the best possible cover. 
age in each community. 

Maintain and merchandise displays, 

Nurture their builder business as 
much as is practical within the limits 
of their allocations. 

Promote “Blend-Air Home’ dep. 
onstrations whenever possible. 

Coleman does this: 

Furnishes a wide enough line jp 
both automatic fuels to cover 90% 
of current warm air heating market, 

Maintains a national advertising 
program in congumer and trade pub. 
lications for maximum selling power, 

Carries out a publicity program 
supplementary to national advertising, 

Maintains a field force of Blend- 
Air specialists on promotion, training 
or installation and service. 

Has a cooperative advertising pol- 
icy on all Warm Air Furnaces (ex- 
clusive of fittings). 

Prepares catalog pages, broadsides, 
circulars, new display and_ store 
identification material. 

Develops promotion and merchan- 
dising techniques required to meet 
any market changes in the future. 


National Advertising 


National advertising is timed and 
designed to move the Blend-Air sys- 
tem from the distributor to the deal- 
er and from the dealer to the con- 
sumer on schedule with the 
Coleman production. Consumer ad- 
vertisements are scheduled in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Better 
Homes and Gardens, American 
Home, Small Homes Guide, and 
Sunset magazine. (This refers spe- 
cifically to Blend-Air advertising. 
The full Coleman program includes 
advertising of all its heating equip- 
ment and uses additional consumer 
publications, including Pathfinder, 
Household, Farm Journal, Country 
Gentleman and Progressive Farmer.) 

Trade advertisements are sched- 
uled in American Builder, Practical 
Builder, Magazine of Building, 
Plumbing and Heating News, 
NAAAHB Correlator, Gas /Jeat, 
LP-Gas, Butane and Propane \ ews. 

“We want each distributor to 
establish himself as the outstanding 
distributor of home heating ecquip- 
ment in his territory,’ Mr. Burrows 
says. “Of course, we realize that no 
miracles will come about in the use 
of our Field Management Guide 
book, but we do guarantee that our 
distributors will do better and ac- 
complish more balanced performance 
if they follow its principles.” 
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nN the 
FLORIDA IS ONE OF AMERICA’S BIG, IMPORTANT, 


FASTEST-GROWING, YEAR AROUND 
MARKETS, AND .. - 


No use jumping all over the lot, looking 


for real market coverage. In the territory 


covered by Florida’s three big morning 
newspapers you get 80.47% of Florida’s 
total retail sales, 80% of the general 
merchandise sales, 81.13% of food sales, 
80% of drug sales, and 81.1% of 
furniture sales—even 80% of the effective 
buying income! 


National Representative . Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 


MIAMI HERALD 


National Representative - Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Cut Credit, Sales Rise, 


Southern States Finds 


BY T. K. WOLFE * Southern States Cooperative 


Easy credit does not always mean larger sales. Southern 
States, a co-op, analyzes its wholesale and retail sales and 
discovers that volume increases when there is strict control. 


“The magic formula for building 
volume is sound control of credit,” 
so someone has said. That formula is 
over-simplified for there are many 
tactors concerned in building volume. 
It can be said with ample proof that 
sound extension and control of 
credit, under a sound credit policy, 
do help to improve volume. At least 
that’s the experience of Southern 
States Cooperative, Richmond, Va., 
an Organization that renders a coop- 
erative manufacturing, purchasing, 
processing and distributing service on 
feed, seed, fertilizer and approxi- 
mately 3,000 other farm supplies for 
250,000 farmer-members residing in 
SIX States, 


There is a firm belief on the part 
of some people that strict control of 
credit results in reduction of volume. 
Others are equally sincere and firm 
in their belief that it increases vol- 
ume. Generally, however, neither 
school of thought feels that a farm 
supply business should be operated on 
a strictly cash basis. 

Most purchasers of farm supplies 
need a certain amount of credit for 
a certain length of time. Thus, the 
sound extension of credit is usually 
an essential and worthwhile service. 
The feeling of those in the Credit 
Department of Southern States Coop- 
erative is that it’s the over-extension 
of credit which does harm—the ex- 


Why Better Bill Collections? 


A comparison of percentages of past due accounts in October, 
1950, of two different sets of cooperatives serving essentially the 
same farmers in their respective counties. 


Percentage of Accounts Past Due 


Location 
Petroleum Co-ops 
Per Cent 

County A 10. 
County B I. 
County C 8. 
County D 13. 
County E 14. 
County F 15. 
County G 16. 
County H 17. 
County | 19. 
County J 21. 
County K 19. 
County L 20. 
County M 21. 
County N 26. 
County O 36. 
Average 18. 


Farm Supply Co-ops 
Per Cent 


with 23% of its accounts past due 


tension of credit to people who do no 
deserve it or extension for too long ; 
period to those worthy of credit, 

Facts and figures gathered }y 
Southern States prove that volum 
increases rather than decreases wher 
there is strict control of credit with. 
in the framework of its credit policy. 
This fact holds at both the wholesai: 
and the retail level. 

At the wholesale level it’s the pol. 
icy of Southern States to extend credit 
terms to most of its 700 or mor 
agencies, based on the needs ané 
financial responsibility, with the un. 
derstanding that invoices will be paid 
when due. 


30-Day Credit? 


As is to be expected, some agencies 
pay their accounts more promptly 
than others. It was found for the 
four-month period, July-October, 
1950, that the 276 agencies in 10 of 
the organization’s operating districts 
had 11% of their accounts past due, 
on the average. The volume of busi- 
ness these agencies had done with 
Southern States amounted to $6,826- 
000—an increase of 21% over the 
same period in 1949. 

Two hundred ninety-seven agen-§ 
cies in 11 other operating districts 
had 26% of their accounts past due. 
Their volume was $5,093 ,000—an in- 
crease of 9%. 

At the retail level Southern States 
suggests to its agencies that they fol- 
low the policy of limiting credit to 
patrons to 30 days, and of considering 
accounts past due if not paid within 
the 30-day period. 

A study was made of the credit 
performance of 26 petroleum coopera- 
tives affiliated with Southern States. 
The 13 organizations with the best 
credit reports had 12% of their ac- 
counts with patrons past due, on the 
average. Their volume for the four- 
month period, July-October, 1950, 
was 5,587,823 gallons of gasoline and 
other fuels—an increase of 554,557 
gallons over the volume for the same 
four months in 1949. 

The other 13 cooperatives had 23% 
of their accounts past due anc their 
volume was 4,530,508 gallons — an 
increase of 352,068 gallons over 1949. 

A breakdown of figures showed 
that the group with only 12% of its 
accounts past due had 55% of the 
total gallonage and obtained 61% of 
the increased gallonage. The <roup 


had only 45% of the total galionage 
and obtained only 39% of the i 
creased gallonage. 

The same general results wee ob 
tained by 112 farm supply cocpera- 
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826. To sell more products or services — Use the BUSINESS 
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PRESS! You can't miss reaching the right readers, in the 


pe right places, in a friendly frame of mind. 


due. | 
an in- To get near-perfect results from concentrated cus- 


tomers — Choose CONTROLLED CIRCULATION! You 
come closest to complete coverage with distribution to 


States 
y fol- 
lit to 


= only those readers with identical trade, technical, scien- 
"] 

. tific or professional interests. 
reait 
To earn bigger dividends for your advertising — Use 
= NBP MAGAZINES! You receive extra values that are veri- 
1 the fied by 93 top-quality publications; you acquire unequaled 


four- 
950, & - market analysis and reader research; you obtain editorial 


> and : a 
1,557 excellence with a practical purpose. 


same 


wm YOUR ADVERTISING will make strikes to spare, if 


their you choose and use all three — The Business Press, Con- 
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tives affliated with Southern States reasons why the credit performance throw” of each other, and serve es. 


as were obtained by the petroleum of various setups are so different. It sentially the same farmers. Yet there 
cooperatives. found that often the trouble was more is usually a substantial variation jp 
Fifty-six of these farm supply co- with the people collecting the ac- the percentage of past dues. Ip 
operatives with the best credit per- counts than with the farmers who County A, for example, the petro- 
formance, during the period July- owed the accounts. Some agencies are leum cooperative has the better credit 
November, 1950, had 19% of their performance, but in County N the 
accounts with patrons past due, on farm supply cooperative surpasses. 
the average. The past dues ranged Although the figures presented do 
from zero to 29%. These 56 cooper- “Don't ¢ + that the ‘hard not involve efficiency of operations 
atives had a volume of 86,188 tons a “ rg . wer other than the relationship between 
of feed, seed, fertilizer and other to-get' prospect is the ‘hard- control of credit and volume, it js 
farm supplies—an increase of 11,589 to-lose’ customer! Treasure safe to say that sound control of 
tons over the volume of the same five every contact you make and he credit under a sound credit policy is 


months in 1949. 


yniths | may develop into a treasure not only an aid to improving volume 
The 56 cooperatives with the poor- 


but to improving net savings or earn- 


ia] 
est credit performance had 39% of for you. ings as well. For, as a general rule, 
their accounts with patrons past due, “How to Make More Sales” as volume increases, especially be- 
; 7 by Harry Simmons rr i 99 
on the average. The past dues ranged yond the “break-even point,’ net 
from 29% to 58%. These 56 coop- profit increases. 
eratives had a volume of 69,437 tons The sound handling of credit is, 
—an increase of 7,372 tons over 1949. of course, just one of the many fac- 
Further breakdown of the perform- better collectors than others, even tors affecting operations—but a very 
ance of the two groups showed the when the same farmers are involved. important one, and one that is all too 
one with 19% of its accounts past It appears that when patrons allow frequently the bane of successful 
due had 55% of the tonnage and their accounts to become past due, it business operation. The facts and 
obtained 61% of the tonnage increase may be they have not been “‘sufficient- figures submitted here prove: As past 
over the five-month period the year ly urged to pay.” dues step down, volume steps up. 
before. The other group with 39% The figures in the accompanying And they prove further: Some farm 
of its accounts past due had only 45% table are revealing. In each county, supply service managers are more 
of the total tonnage and obtained the two cooperatives, each under dif- adept than others in holding down 
only 39% of the increase. ferent management, are located in past dues even when the same farm- 
Southern States delved into the the same town, often within a “stone’s ers are involved. 
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United ze-launed Moving 4 
poi 
provides SAFE Storage facilities | 
United Van Lines agents provide modern storage 2. 
facilities for almost every need. Located in cities through- 
out the U.S. and Canada, United warehouses are clean, 3 
well managed—many with “‘Sanitized”’ protection—all 
organized for good service. Household goods, commercial 4 
products and office equipment are carefully handled. 
Like United pre-planned moving, United storage service ‘ 
is designed to relieve you of difficult details. Call 
your friendly United agent, listed in the 
classified phone book or wire Storage 
Headquarters, St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Looking down the aisle of a typical United ] 


agent’s private room storage department. 


& 
Umited van LINES, »- 


ous _ “Moving with Care Everywhere” * Over 350 agents in U.S. and Canada 
MOVING 
VANS 


United Vans exclusively are ‘Sanitized for Cleaner, Safer Moving 
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THAT ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


Notes made in a smoke-filled room—consoli- 
dated and boiled down into a net impression. 


Knowing that you are extremely busy and that you 


missed the big afternoon session the other day, dealing 
vith the Sales Department, | am passing on the following 
points for whatever help they may be to you: 


MARCH 


The Sales Department consists of salesmen, a great 
many of them. 


. Some salesmen are better than others. Something 


will have to be done about this. 


. Salesmen usually have many different products to sell. 


This often produces difficulties. 


. Salesmen are supposed to sell these products in par- 


ticular places, not just any old place. 


. The setup of the Sales Department can be expressed 


—and in fact, has been expressed—in a chart known 
as an "Organization Chart." 


. In its regular course of business the Sales Department 


uses a great deal of paper. 


. The utilization of this paper involves lots of personnel 


"It must have been a good meeting. | woke up feeling refreshed!" 


and lots of machines to perform an operation called 
"paper work." 


8. Sometimes this paper is issued in duplicate. 


13. 


Sometimes it is issued in triplicate. 


. Sometimes the salesmen tear off pieces of the paper 


and send it to somebody. 


. The recipient keeps this detached piece of paper in 


a book. 


. Sales are not by any means the only function of the 


corporation. This point must not be lost sight of. 
The whole operation may best be expressed by show- 
ing a chain with four links, described as product, 
price, distribution and consumer demand. 


Some people think that the most important of the 
links is distribution. Other people think differently. 
It all depends on where you sit. 


| am sure you will realize that | have tried to give the 


net of a very long meeting in newsy, brief form. 


—Gerald Carson 


Mr. Carson is Vice-President and Copy Director of Kenyon & Eckhardt. Over a 
20-year span with several agencies he has covered scores of client meetings in 
conference rooms, hotel ballrooms, plant auditoriums and sundry places where the 
sales director gets up and gives the gospel. He is a qualified expert in reporting 
how many sales conventions sound to an invited guest.—The Editors. 
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What Industrial Buyers Expect 
To Find in Your Proposal Letters 


BY HERBERT W. GREEN 


How many of these six key elements do your technical 
salesmen leave out of the letters they write to prospects? 


Industrial salesmen lose thousands 
of dollars every year because the pro- 
posal letters they write are neither 
clear nor complete. 

For example, one of our largest 
automobile manufacturers had to re- 
turn, for revision or additional infor- 
mation, 75% of the proposals it had 
received. 

Important as clarity and complete- 
ness are, however, they alone will not 
obtain the order your proposal letter 
is shooting for. To be effective, a 
proposal letter must also attract, in- 
terest, convince, and sell. 

This all comes down to making it 
easier for the prospective customer 
to buy your installation, equipment, 
supplies, raw material or whatever in- 


dustrial goods you are selling. The 
easier you make it for him to buy, 
the better chance you have to get his 
business. 

Before deciding how to make it 
easy for your prospective customer to 
buy, and before considering rules for 
organizing a letter of proposal, let’s 
give some thought to what buyers of 
industrial products want to know. 
Some of the more important questions 
in the minds of your customers — 
questions for which you should have 
the answers—are these: 

How can my product increase the 
customer’s production capacity ? What 
does my product do and how? Where 
does it differ from competing equip- 
ment? Why is it better? How soon 


“Then get out and sell company goodwill, I've got to get 
this house clean." 


can we deliver? Can we help make’ 
the customer’s equipment work better 
and last longer? Can we help save 
him manpower and materials? What 
new items do we have? What is our 
range of sizes and types? How can 
we help the customer meet competi- 
tion? How can we make his workers 
more efficient? How can we help im- 
prove his products? What engineering 
assistance can we give? 

By making sure that answers to 
these questions are in your letter, you 
will be giving your proposal the 
service angle the recipient hopes to 
find. 

C. D. Day, sales manager of the 
Grinding Division of the Norton Co., 
manufacturer of abrasives, offers this 
guide for preparing a proposal: 

“In preparing the proposal, con- 
sider the psychology involved in deal- 
ing with the customer. Put yourself 
in his position by considering ques- 
tions such as these: 

“ ‘Tf I were to receive the proposal, 
what would I want? I am important 
in this transaction. Has my viewpoint 
been considered? Does this cover the 
exact equipment we discussed ? Is this 
the method of processing we want 
to follow? Is the alternate method the 
foreman suggested covered by another 
proposal? I know we should replace 
that old clunker in Department 12, 
but how am I going to give my boss 
the right arguments to get this ma- 
chine ordered ?’ 

“Remember that the man who re- 
ceives the proposal usually has to sell 
his boss on making the purchase, and 
this goes all the way up to Mr. Purse 
Strings himself. Give him the am- 
munition required to get necessary ap- 
provals.” | 

Having approached the preparation 
of proposals in a general way, let us 
now analyze some basic rules which 
you should keep in mind when writ- 
ing proposal letters: 


|. Strive for Immediate Favorable 
Attention: Just as the most important 
part of a sales interview is the first 
few minutes—when you win ox lose 
your customer’s interest—so your 
letter, to be effective, should ‘rive 
directly at your prospect’s prob!ems. 
The opening of this Norton Co. ‘etter 
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* In 1950...The News carried 
more Display Advertising” 


than any other newspaper*** 


anywhere in a single year... 


35 5409, 613 lines 
THE@ NEWS™ 


New York's Picture Newspaper 


**:ncludes all advertising except legal 
notices, classified want-ads, and the 


undisplay classified. 


***or any other pubiication. 


**** vith twice as much circulation, 


daily and Sunday, as any other 
newspaper in America. 
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Pretest 


¢ Above are represented a few of 
the national advertisers who have 
had Burgoyne pretest their sales, 
advertising and promotion ideas 
for a number of years. 


¢ A new package of a product for- 
merly sold in bulk was pretested 
in Dayton and Cedar Rapids. The 
increase in “clocked” retail sales 

. . led to national distribution. 


¢ You too can use Burgoyne pre- 
search insurance on salability of 
new products... old products in 
new markets . . . new advertising 
themes . . . effectiveness of promo- 


tions, as cited above. 


e The pretest 
cities enable you to fit your Bur- 
goyne pretest to your distribution 
and your budget. 


dozen Burgoyne 


e Write for a proposal today! 


demonstrates what we mean: 


“Highly successful results in 
securing finish and size control 
have been obtained by us in the 
experimental lapping of your 
plungers, blueprint +N- 
5O0000E. This experiment dem- 
onstrates mechanical lapping to 
be a feasible means of econom- 
ically producing these parts to 
your high standards of manu- 
facture. 

“A Norton +16FC lapping 
machine was used in the dem- 
onstration and is the type quot- 
ed in our accompanying pro- 
posal. Enclosed is a specification 
sheet and a series of separate 
photographs to assist you in vis- 
ualizing the machine and equip- 
ment which we propose supply- 


” 


ing. 


2. Give Complete Information: 
This means talking about your serv- 
icing facilities, construction of the 
item you are selling, lasting qualities, 
type of work for which it is best 
suited. It means an explanation of 
why your product is superior and 
gives better performance. Here’s the 
way the Pneumatic Scale Corp., 
Quincy, Mass., manufacturer of auto- 
matic packaging machinery, does it: 

“In order to handle your 
3 oz., 5 oz. and 9 oz. rectangu- 
lar cartons, completely auto- 
matically, on a medium duty 
set of packaging machinery, 
guaranteed to operate at speeds 
of 30 to 35 packages a minute, 
we offer the following ma- 
chines:” (Listing follows.) 
“These machines are further 
described and illustrated in the 
enclosed bulletin +106 on 
pages 4, 6, and 8. A typical 
straight line layout of these ma- 

chines is illustrated on page 10.” 

(The bulletin gives machine 

specifications, describes what it 

does, and shows pictures of the 
machines in operation in other 
plants. ) 


“Tt would require one oper- 
ator to supply cartons and glue 
to these machines, and super- 
vise their operation at speeds of 
30 to 35 packages a minute. 


“In order to handle the same 
3 cartons at speeds of 60 to 70 
a minute, completely automatic- 
ally, we can offer the following 
equipment:” (List follows.) 


“Your attention is invited to 
the fact that we can make other 
layouts of these machines to suit 
the space available in your lo- 
cation. For example, these ma- 
chines can be installed in a U 


shape or in an L shape or the 
installation can be modified jn 
other ways if you have certain 
space problems. 

“This type of equipment js 
adjustable and can be changed 
from one size carton to another 
in approximately 30 minutes to 
an hour. 

“Delivery can be made on 
either of the two types of pack- 
aging lines in approximately 8 
to 10 months from receipt of 
your order, and complete engi- 
neering specifications, such as 
sample cartons, etc.” 


3. Help Solve Problems: The in. 
dustrial buyer is usually surrounded 
with problems and if you can help 
him solve his problems, he'll he 
mighty interested. You must recog. 
nize the difficulties your prospect 
faces and then show how your prod- 
uct will help overcome them. The 
Norton Co. evidences an understan¢- 
ing of a customer’s objectives with 
this information: 

“Photograph #N-5803 
shows the machine from the 
front with the upper lap ele- 
vated and swung out of lapping 
position. The electric timer 
which we have quoted as ‘extra 
optional equipment, appearing 
at the top of the post, provides 
a means of automatically timing 
the lapping cycle. This device 
is a valuable addition, inasmuch 
as it permits the operator to be 
free to perform other duties dur- 
‘ing the lapping cycle. 

“We believe the production 
estimate quoted in our proposal 
of 90 pieces per hour, based on 
a stock removal of 0.0001”- 
0.0002”/and a finish of one 
micro-inch r.m.s., can be main- 
tained without difficulty. Cer- 
tain care should be exercised 
however, in the preparation of 
the products prior to lapping. 
First, the plungers should be 
ground round within 0.00005” 
(50 millionths) and second, 
they should be ground to 4 
finish of 10 micro-inches, r.m.s., 
within 0.0001 - 0.0002” of fin- 
ish size. 

“At some time, you may de- 
sire to lap flat work in addition 
to these cylindrical pieces. The 
machine is so designed to readily 
permit such changeover by the 
installation of a pair of wde- 
faced laps and suitable work- 
holder equipment.” 


4. Get Down to Cases: The i 
dustrial buyer usually moves cau 
tiously. He likes to know how your 
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equipment has performed elsewhere. 
The way another business has success- 
fuliy used your product makes absorb- 
ing reading for him. The Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., portable electric 
tool manufacturer, gives us this 
sample: 

“By standardizing on Black 
& Decker tools, the Fingles Co. 
of Baltimore, Md., has saved 
time and money on scores of 
jobs like those shown here. 
(eight illustrations of different 
tools in action) 

“As a custom sheet metal 
shop, Fingles needs versatile 
tools to handle a wide range of 
jobs in the shop and on outside 
installations. 

“Black & Decker ‘universal’ 
tools gives them this versatility 
—plus expert repair service 
from a convenient B & D Fac- 
tory Service Branch to keep 
their tools in top production 
form.” 


; Pneumatic Scale adds this con- 
vincer to a proposal: 

“Personnel in your Los An- 
geles plant have long been fa- 
miliar with our medium duty 
equipment, and so we are cer- 
tain that if you purchase a line 
of this equipment for Chicago, 
you will find that it will suit 
your purposes to your entire 
satisfaction.” 


5. Consider the Unseen Audience: 
Although your proposal is addressed 
to a specific individual, with whom 
you have been in touch either by mail 
or in person, you must remember that 
in most cases vour letter of proposal 


SPEAKING OF 


METROPOLITAN 


POPULATION 
SHIFTS 


Completely Covered by ii qs Be Wa 


is written to be shown to a number 
of people in the customer’s organiza- 
tion. Examples we have quoted dem- 
onstrate how this point is kept in 
mind. 


6. Humanize the Letter: Because 
industrial buying is done on a cold- 
blooded business basis, it’s not good 
practice to make your letter too 
chummy. But that doesn’t mean your 
offer must be presented in a lifeless, 
impersonal manner. Other things be- 
ing equal, a letter which is interesting 
is more effective than one which is 
dry and dull. And a letter presented 
with warmth and imagination is more 
likely to receive favorable considera- 
tion than one which is stiff and 
formal. Pneumatic Scale injects a 
friendly touch with phrases such as 
these: 


“As requested during my re- 
cent visit at your office, I am 
pleased to give you the follow- 
ing information concerning au- 
tomatic packaging equipment. 

“It will be a pleasure to visit 
you when I am next in Balti- 
more. In the meantime, how- 
ever, if you have any further 
questions, please do not hesitate 
to call upon me.” 


In addition to the basic rules we 
have discussed, there are other ques- 
tions to keep in mind: 

1. Should you stress sales or engi- 
neering points? 

In the case of large-scale installa- 
tions, engineering details are im- 
portant, whereas in selling tools and 
machines, sales points get the nod. 

2. What about length? 

Proposals are usually long and de- 


tailed if the job is of any size and 
involves a number of different prod. 
ucts. A briefer quotation is submitted 
when a customer asks for a price. 
Letters are not held to any set rule 

3. Do proposal letters ask for the 
order? 

K. M. Peterson, advertising map. 
ager of Pneumatic Scale, points our: 
“Transactions are rarely complete 
with one or two contacts with the 
customer; therefore, any proposal i: 
most generally considered one of the 
first steps in completing the sale.” 

4. Is the proposal letter included 
in the brochure? 

Sometimes it is possible to combine 
the covering letter and the quotation 
itself, which includes the machine. 
equipment, prices, terms, etc. 

5. Are extra copies necessary ? 

The question of including extra 
copies of proposal letters, so they can 
be passed along to people with buying 
influence, cannot be given a “‘yes” or 
“no” answer. Frequently the number 
of copies to be supplied is specified 
by the customer. 

6. How are proposals delivered? 

The time and distance involved 
provide the answer to this question. 
Whenever possible; proposals are de- 
livered in person. 

Proposals are expensive. They 
usually cost anywhere from five dol- 
lars to a hundred dollars. 

Furthermore, when you stop to 
consider that negotiations may take 
weeks, months and sometimes years 
of fact-finding, discussion, considera 
tion and reconsideration, you know 
at once that the letter of proposal— 
as a vital link in your selling chain— 
should be every bit as strong, if not 
stronger, than the other links. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 1/6, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 
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228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 
Help to Lift The Batting Average; and 
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KANSAS 
DENVER Dec. 1 
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LOS ANGELES 
Feb.14-16 
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11,000 Mile Traveling 
Show Arrives Right on 
Time for Each Exhibit! 


Dozens of sensitive business machines 
—one with over 1200 electronic tubes 
—made up this IBM display. It 
covered cities hundreds of miles apart, 
often with only a day or two between 
showings. 


Thanks to North American Van Lines 
and Sofia Bros., our New York 
agent, every move was made on 
tornadoes and 


schedule — ,despite 
blizzards en route. 


_ a 7 . 7 om es a 

NEW! “SURVEY SERVICE” 
Advance analysis of your 
moving needs 
North American representa- 
tive to insure best results. No 
cost or obligation. See phone 
book for local agent’s name 
or write for FREE booklet. 


Address: 
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Personnel, Office Moving Too 
Call the North American agent 
nearest you for any move: trade- 
show displays, household goods of 
transferred personnel, office and plant 
equipment. Better move always, the 
North American way. 


by a skilled 


NORTH AMERICAN Van Lines, inc. . 
Dept. SM7, Fort Wayne, Indiana ° 
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THE BIG OPERATOR ... 


. . Tries to make you think he is the favorite cousin of 
the leading stockholder. 
. Handle him with kid gloves because he really may 
be influential. Use him to get you in to the Right 
People who can buy. 


and 
lems, THE BUSTED BUDGET BOY... 
. would love to buy your proposition, but all the 
cperts /\ money is gone. 
947) N . . . Help him to sell the idea to top management to 
insure its being bought now, or at least put in next 


year's budget. 


THE PROCRASTINATOR ... 


. Wavers too long in deciding to buy. . . 

. Encourage him to contact one of your enthusiastic 
customers. Use the third party technique and let 
your customer win him over. 


Star salesman William G. Damroth, who has singled out these eight types, has cast 


@ practiced eye at thousands of prospects in many lines. He's vice-president of Hile- 


Damroth, Inc., New York, specialists in sales training and promotion programs. 
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“The home office 
sure had the ‘low-down’ 
on this dealer situation!” 


ACB Tie-in Reports will keep you in- 
formed on dealer activity in any or all 
of the 1,393 shopping centers in which 
daily newspapers are published. When 
you examine an ACB Dealer Tie-in 
Report you can tell at a glance how your 
dealers are promoting your line in com- 
parison to that of your competitive 
dealers. Your position in remote towns 
shows up clearly. 


ACB Newspaper Research Reports sub- 
mit evidence on such points as... is 
your advertising too light for the job, 
or, unnecessarily heavy ...are your 
dealers cooperating . . . “‘pricings”’ . . .and 
a multitude of other facts from which 
accurate deductions can be made. 


ACB Dealer Tie-in Reports enable the 
home office to direct a salesman to 
where he is most needed... sends the 
salesman into the dealer’s store with 
undisputable local facts pertaining to 
your brand. They may be ordered sec- 
tionally or nationwide—periodically or 
continuously. Catalog of services sent 
executives on request. 


Send for Catalog 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 
tells how to estimate 

~ cost—suggests many 
applications of informa- 
tion furnished — gives 
names of satisfied users. 


79 Madison Ave., NEW YORK (16) 
538 S. Clark St., CHICAGO (5) 
16 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO (5) 
161 Jefferson Ave., MEMPHIS (3) 


An Editor Goes A-Shopping—Il 


Although this story got off to a bad start (Shop Talk, March 1), 
its going to have a satisfactory ending. Because it winds up with a 
good sales presentation, a completed sale, and a satisfied customer. 
But there are some dead Indians on the battlefield. 


In the course of my adventures in trying to buy a vacuum cleaner, 
I exposed myself, as I have said, to 12 salesmen. Among these there 
were nine whose performance ranged all the way from total fiasco 
through slow burn, hit-and-run, half-baked, not bad, and ninth-inning 
collapse. Any one of the remaining three might have wound up with 
my check in his fist, and one of them did. 


| talked with three different Hoover men, partly because there 
seemed to be one in my path whenever | walked through a department 
store. The one who made the best impression on me made a friendly 
and skillful approach. He made inquiry into my home situation. How 
many rooms did | have? How big? Rugs or wall-to-wall carpets? Lin- 
oleum? Venetian blinds? Any bare floors? Maid? He was trying to 
grasp my cleaning problem. He was obviously moving, as any good 
salesman should, in the direction of relating his product to my needs. 


He demonstrated, he explained the attachments. He offered a 
home demonstration. He asked my name. All to the good. But he 
dodged my question about a trade-in allowance for my old machine, 
saying he couldn’t tell me “unless I was ready to buy that week.” 
Later in the conversation he just broke down and confessed he was 
trying to make his monthly quota and had only one or two days left 
to do so. I said I wanted to see one other machine before making a 
decision. He gave me a descriptive folder, and a card which I could 
use to ask for the home demonstration. He came close, but he didn’t 
get the order. 


One day I dropped into the Singer shop on Fifth Avenue. I was 
met promptly and pleasantly by a gray-haired woman. She was obvi- 
ously proud of the machine she started to show me. Her sales talk, 
as unstudied as it was in its phraseology, had a strong ring of sin- 
cerity. I suspect it arose out of years of experience as a housekeeper, 
during which she had done her own cleaning. She, too, demonstrated. 
She put the machine in my hands and asked me to use it, to “observe 
how easy it is to run.” She explained attachments. She answered my 
question about trade-in allowance. She had confidence without ar- 
rogance. She built in me a tremendous amount of confidence. 


I went away with a promotion booklet in my hand, saying I wanted 
to think over whether I’d want to spend the extra money for the hand 
machine which carries the attachments. I finally decided against it. 


I was still curious about the Electrolux. So I called, one noon, at 
the Electrolux east side headquarters. An assistant manager received 
me courteously, gave me as effective a demonstration as could be 
managed in a small office, and answered my questions. He placed two 
of the attachments in my hands and asked me merely to look at the 
evidence of precision manufacture. I couldn’t help doing what I’m 
sure he intended for me to do: to compare the finish and workman- 
ship with some of the attachments I’d seen on other machines. I was 
impressed. I asked if he’d send a salesman for a home demonstration 
on Monday night. “Between seven and seven-fifteen,” I said. 
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At 7:05 the salesman was on the job, machine in hand. He wasn’t 
what you’d describe as a “sales type.”” He spoke broken English— 
ne was German by birth. He looked tired; I think he had already 
yut in a good day’s work. I was curious to see whether he would 
issume the sale was made and that he was there in the capacity of a 
‘elivery man only. But he didn’t. He took me on as though I were 
2 totally cold prospect, and I could see instantly that he was starting 
to build a sale from the ground up. 


He looked about the apartment, commented on the newly installed 
wall-to-wall carpets. He said they’d last a long time if given the kind 
of cleaning care that was possible with an Electrolux. 


I said I’d never owned a cylinder type machine. I had, in fact, 
never owned any vacuum that had a full range of attachments. 


“There’s nothing hard about it,” he said easily. “Let me show 
you.” (The current maid in my house doesn’t have too high an I.Q., 
and I was looking ahead to the lessons I’d have to give her if I bought 
the machine.) 


Then came the demonstration. Not slick and fast... relatively slowly, 
with some explanation of each step in assembly of parts. The extra 
little twist that held the parts together tightly. The function and me- 
chanism of the retractable teeth in the rug-cleaning unit. A three-minute é 
special demonstration with a piece of white cloth, to show how the 
upholstery attachment pulled dust out of cushions. A 15-COUNTY MARKET 
With Over 

Then he took wire, hose, handle and attachment apart and said, * 

‘‘Now let me see you do it.” I followed along like a lamb. (In the $104,434,000° FARM INCOME 


fancier textbooks on selling, we call this “controlling the interview.” ) * Sales Management 1950 
Survey of Buying Power 


I did something wrong. The salesman shook his head. “I’m not 
quite satisfied,” he said. “Please—do that again.” And I did. 


When I’d gotten the hang of it, he moved on to another subject— 
storage. He told me how to hang up the flexible tube so that it 
wouldn’t be damaged by its own weight. He showed me how the 
cylinder could be stood on its nose in a closet. He opened another box. 


“T brought this along just to show you,” he said. “It is an extra, 
but some people like its convenience.” It was an automatic reel for the 
electric cord. He attached it, showed me how it worked. Then he 
referred to a folder which described other attachments. He pointed 
out a spray for moth-proofing. Then he dropped the subject of at- 
tachments completely and came back to the sale. He knew when I 
was sold. 


“You'll like your machine,” he said quietly. “I wouldn’t sell it if 
I knew anybody was going to have any trouble with it.” 


‘“There’s a year’s guarantee,” he followed through. “But I give you 
my word that any time within 18 months that you have any trouble 
of any kind, I’ll come, myself, and straighten it out. So you'll always 
know where to find me, I’ll put a sticker right on the bottom of the 
machine itself—with my name and my telephone number. You won’t 
lose it.”” He proceeded to do so. I went to get the check book. 


When he was ready to go he thanked me and asked me to recom- 
mend Electrolux—and his services as a salesman—to my friends. I 
ssured him I would. 


I closed the door and sat down and looked at my new cleaner. Not 
ntil that minute did I realize I had forgotten entirely any matters 
iaving to do with a trade-in of an old machine. The manager at the 
fice had simply told me they didn’t have any trade-in allowances 
nd the subject had never come up again! 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor NBC Affiliate —— wept acts co 
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So You Think Women Couldn't 
Sell Your Line ? 


You're probably wrong. Women in selling are no longer an 


experiment. A personnel expert here offers some tested 


ideas for recruiting, testing, training, supervising them. 


As told to James H. Collins 
BY DONCASTER G. HUMM 


Humm Personnel Service* 


The sales executive who, for the 
first time, contemplates the employ- 
ment of women on his sales staff may 
feel that he is exploring unknown 
territory . . . but invariably it is new 
only to him. 

Women have been and are regu 
larly being employed in practically 
every field of non-retail selling, in 
cluding heavy industrial selling in he 
man territory and on truck routes 
where strength requirements do not 
exceed their physical stamina. 

There are methods of recruiting, 
screening, testing, training and super- 
vising women. The suggestions which 
follow are drawn from wide experi- 
ence in providing techniques for 
clients. 

Losses of salesmen, exceeding the 
usual turnover, generally prompt the 
sales executive to think about replace- 
ment sources. Sometimes there are 
younger men who are available. Or 
there may be older men who could 
be trained and tested. Or there may 
be one or two women who could be 
employed for the “duration.” That 
is the usual vein of thinking. 

At the present time something like 
this might happen: Six salesmen are 
lost to the Armed Services. Normally 
it might be two salesmen. A numbe: 
of applicants are found. Some young 
men, some middle-aged men, and sev- 
eral women are recruited for training. 
Eventually the six replacements mav 
include two women. That’s when the 
sales manager feels he is exploring 
unknown territory. | 
_ Now, the differences in qualifica- 
tions for selling between men and 
women are so few that it is well to 
think of them only as salespeople— 
not as men and women. The same 


*Los Angeles. 
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methods of screening, testing, training 
and supervising answer for both men 
and women. One of the few differ- 
ences is the fact that women live in a 
different environment and they need 
to be supervised a little differently 
when they first go to work. 


Where to recruit women for sell- 
ing: Of course, the type of business 
and type of selling is a determining 
factor when considering sources. We 
have found six sources for promising 
applicants: 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE: An experienced pool 
for all types of selling? Will girls stick? 


1. Evening salesmanship classes in 
high schools, where women already 
employed are studying for broader 
experience and opportunities. 


2. Colleges where women are pre- 
paring for a selling career. 


3. College graduates who have ma- 
jored in marketing, selling, advertis- 
ing and related subjects. 

(These are three good sources for 
applicants who are already interested 


in the profession of selling and who 
have had some training. A good per. 
centage of them have the tempera. 
mental qualifications and give prom. 
ise of developing quickly with proper 
training and supervision. ) 


4. The retail field. Many women 
in retail stores are interested in broad- 
er fields and have the selling experi- 
ence that makes them good applicants. 


5. Women who read _ newspaper 
help wanted ads. These advertise. 
ments often bring in excellent ap- 
plicants. But care must be taken to 
state the nature of the work and the 
standing of the company. If you 
don’t, many good saleswomen may 
not apply, because they may think of 
you as just offering 2 commission 
deal. 


6. Bulletin announcements, etc., to 
employes, stating that women are be- 
ing considered for selling jobs. 


Screening via the application 
blank: We have prepared a short 
application blank which _ includes 
questions about age, experience, etc. 
There. are also questions to gauge 
‘“consociative tendency,” the technical 
term for liking to join groups—which 
is basic in selling for both men and 
women. It’s a good “stop” and “go’ 
indicator—whether to go on with the 
testing or not. It eliminates personal 
judgment. 

Physical requirements of the job 
may necessitate screening for health 
strength, driving ability — such as 
servicing and selling on retail routes. 
Women cannot be expected to lift 
the same weights as men can lift. In 
some states there are laws limiting 
the weights women may be asked to 
lift. In California it is 25 pounds. 
Weights, of course, can be adjusted— 
such as splitting up sample cases— 
and it is possible to find women strong 
enough to lift them. 


Same Test for Women as for Men: 
A test battery which is satisfactor 
for salesmen can be used. Whe: we 
want are specific abilities and char- 
acter traits which are found in both 
men and women. A test battery usu- 
ally includes the following: 

Application blank with preliminary 
screening, as described. 

A description of the job, de/ining 
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16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


No matter if your sales problem deals with 
intangibles or “hard goods” the revolutionary 
Ampro Stylist will be a tremendous selling 
force on your side. Proved effective by hun- 
dreds of business houses nationwide, this 


amazing, easy-to-use projector offers many 


“expensive projector” features at its modest 
price. Features like 20 Ib. lift-up weight... 
with a compiete carrying weight of only 29 


Ibs. (including 8” speaker). Add advantages 
like fast set-up, easy, foolproof threading, 
simple centralized controls, full hour reels— 
and you've got a blue chip investment at low 
first cost that'll pay rich dividends 
in sales. Fully guaranteed. Coupon 
below gets the facts. . 


379” 


‘rite ,! 
. write now! ‘SomprlETE 


Light and 
Compact! 


AMPRO CORPORATION SM—3-5! 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the 
amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for business 
use ... also folder on Ampro Model 690 
Power Speaker. 


Add) ess 
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the work, clarifying abilities required. 

An interview to establish a friendly 
feeling, observe neatness, presence, 
etc., and explain job requirements. 
The interview does not deal with 
personality, intelligence, interests or 
skills. 

An intelligence test to ascertain 
mental level. 

An interest inventory to find out 
what the applicant likes to do. You 
want to hire people who will be satis- 
fied with their jobs. 


What Makes ‘Em Tick? 


A temperament test to ascertain 
mental health, ethical makeup, emo- 
tional tone and control, imagination, 
persistence and other components that 
produce a “profile” indicating fitness 
for every kind of job. We give the 
Humm - Wadsworth ‘Temperament 
Scale test. This test explores seven 
components such as self-control, self- 
interest, drive, tendency to worry, 
day-dreaming, project-making, fixed 
ideas, stubbornness, selfishness—com- 
ponents all people have in endless 
combinations and which make them 
interesting and productive or other- 
wise. 

The qualities* of a good job risk 
for a saleswoman will show something 
like moderately strong self-control, 
cheerfulness and ability to survive 
setbacks ; strong self-interest expressed 
in ambition and working toward 
goals; sociability, liking for people, 
ability to get along with difficult per- 
sons; lack of strong sensitiveness ; per- 
sistence in opinion, possibly stubborn- 
ness, but balanced by other qualities. 

The procedure adds up to sales 
ability, and a strong feminine “pro- 
file” will be equal to a strong male 
“profile.” Our clients score on men’s 
norms. Effective testing can produce 
trainees who, with good training and 
supervision, will develop into success- 
ful salespeople nine out of 10 times. 


Training Based on Your Organiza- 
tion: If the idea that women are dif- 
ferent persists, there may be the dis- 
position to look outside for a sales 
trainer who understands women. We 
have found that question of sex does 
not enter into what salespeople have 
to learn about products, the company, 
its distribution and promotion. 

In an organized training school. 
women go in with men and use the 
same lesson material. 

If training is of the apprentice 
type, with the novice being coached 
by an experienced salesperson, the 
trainer found within the organization 
generally does the best job. 


*See “Is Bill Blees Right?” on page 160. 


It pays to subsidize additional 
studies in night classes and special 
courses in the fundamentals of the 
product and the business. 


Temperament is the chief differ. 
ence: Most of all, women need to be 
told what to expect in their work, 
They must expect rebuffs, to be told 
to call back again, to hear “‘not in. 
terested,’ to be kept waiting. They 
are accustomed to social deferences, 
even little things such as going first 
and having men rise when they enter, 
and may have handicaps of tempers- 
ment when they go into the realistic 
business world. ; 

Many products are sold in a rough 
world, such as bulldozers in remote 
areas, and both men and women have 
adjustments to make among custom- 
ers for industrial equipment. Rough 
men are not rough with women, 
which helps in making an adjustment 
to a rugged environment. Interest in 
learning the problems of her custom- 
ers takes her mind away from per- 
sonal matters. 

Briefly, the saleswoman must be 
warned not to flinch from social im- 
pacts. This aspect of selling should 
be taken up in the interview at the 
very start and kept in view through 
training, and should form a consid- 
erable part of supervision. 

That some salesmen have periods 
of discouragement, to some extent be- 
cause of the sales makeup, no sales 
executive need be told. They have to 
be helped to re-orient themselves and 
get started again. Women who have 
been briefed on what-may-come will 
also need help from time to time. 


Many Discourtesies 


But women make some adjustments 
more easily than men do. For cen- 
turies they have been subservient, and 
compelled to gain their ends by 
roundabout means. In selling, when 
they encounter rebuffs and obstacles, 
some of them may resort to these 
age-old tactics. 

Greatest disappointment in 


store 
for those who turn to wome!: 


tor 


selling in the present national emerg- 
ency, will come where womer are 
considered temporary — stopgap: tor 


the duration. Such a policy kills in- 
itiative and incentives for men. ‘t !S 
just as fatal for the other sex. 

If a woman can produce in se: | 


when her work is gauged by quotas. 
and her target lifted higher and 
higher, she should have a futur’ 4s 
assured as that provided for a 14n. 


When hired for replacement «s 4 
regular member of the organiza 
normal turnover of personnel should 
make a place for her as long a 
can produce. 
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From Watches 


PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 


, 2R YOU USE or produce printing to build 
sales for fine watches, wire recorders or any other 
product or service, you can count on Oxford Papers 
to help make your presentations more effective. For 
the paper you choose can add substantially to the 
conviction and attractiveness of your selling mes- 
sage. And because we’ve specialized for over fifty 
years on fine papers for printing, that experience 
offers real value to Oxford users in terms of smoother 
press-room operation,—greater economy. Specify 
Oxford for your next brochure, insert, house maga- 
zine label, box-wrap or sales presentation and see 
for yourself how these fine papers help build sales. 


Oxford Papers 
Are Good Papers to Know 


Whether the job calls for letter- 
press, offset, lithography or roto- 
gravure, you'll find an Oxford grade 
exactly suited to your particular 
needs. These, for instance, are some 
of the widely favored—and used — 
Oxford Papers: 


POLAR SUPERFINE WESCAR 
ENAMEL OFFSET 


MAINEFOLD DUPLEX 
ENAMEL LABEL 


MAINEFLEX ENGLISH FINISH 
ENAMEL LITHO 


* * * 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


Oxford Paper Merchants have al- 
ways been known for their friendly, 
cooperative service as well as their 
practical knowledge of paper and 
printing problems. This combina- 
tion of know-how and service can 
be of special help in assisting you 
to get the best results from your 
paper supplies. There is an Oxford 
Paper Merchant as near as your 
phone in each of 68 principal cities. 


4 


Oxford Miami Paper Company 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Oxford Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, 

AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


Sales 
Outlook: 
Mixed ! 


In today’s mixed war 
and peace economy, the 
outlook for each com- 
pany depends upon a 
number of variable fac- 
tors which only the 
experienced economist 
can acourately assess. 


Let us combine our 
detailed knowledge of 
the economic picture 
with your data on your 
own company. 


The result will be a 
reliable forecast of how 
economic conditions 
ahead will affect your 
sales, your production, 
your finances. 


For details, write or phone 


The 
ECONOMETRIC 
INSTITUTE 
230 Park Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Mu. 4-7800 


"Forecasting Business 
Is Our Business" 


(Continued from page 40) 


merchandise up to $300, vendor’s 
prices, direct from manufacturer 
without paying federal retailer’s ex- 
cise taxes. The N and MC placed no 
dollar limit on special orders, but 
made purchasers pay these taxes on 
“all appropriate items.” 

After three months of study, but 
only four days of hearings, the Phil- 
bin group recommended: 

“1. The price differential” from 
civilian stores ‘be narrowed by in- 
cluding in cost of operation certain 
appropriate items.” “The exchanges 
would pay the Government for utili- 
ties, maintenance and equipment, and 
federal retailer’s excise taxes on af- 
fected items. 

“2. Equally critical” of exchanges 
which “jeopardize public confidence 
in retailers’ and of “unscrupulous 
merchants who take advantage of 
military personnel,” the committee 
still urged the services “to properly 
indoctrinate” their people on this 
problem. 

3. The list of exchange merchan- 
dise should “be curtailed, not by de- 


Your Market's in the Army Now! 


letion of specific items, but by reduc. 
ing present cost limitations.” Except 
for uniforms, the price ceiling was 
set at $40, for trunks, and $35 o, 
less for other things, including radios 
and watches. Some items containing 
precious metals were barred. 

(The inflated price trend of recent 
months caused the Department of 
Defense in January, 1951, to raise 
the ceiling 10%.) 

Other recommendations ended spe- 
cial order privileges; required better 
identification of authorized patrons; 
caused all the armed branches to 
adopt annual audits of transactions 
by an outside firm, as employed by 
the Navy, and standard exchange and 
commissary store regulations, and 
suggested that instead of “post ex- 
changes” and “‘ship’s service stores” 
they all be known as exchanges. 

The exchanges would continue to 
offer “items of necessity, comfort and 
convenience and_ reasonable gift 
items.” They would not be reduced 
to “the status of canteens.” However, 
“convenience and morale,” the Phil- 


1951 RED CROWN 


General Outdoor Adv Co 


SHOWMANSHIP. Big, gay, colorful 
... people can’t miss seeing this 
Standard Oil GOA panel! And be- 
cause the sales message is large 
and dramatic, people read it easily. 
That way they remember what they 
read. Yes sir, dramatic outdoor 
panels are your best advertising 
buy. Put GOA showmanship to 


work selling your product today! 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


%Covers 1400 ( | 
leading cities q 
and towns 
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bin committee said, “are the sole 
iystification” for them. 

' The services complied. 
ctive October 1, 1949, estab- 


A regula- 


tion ef! 

lished certain uniform domestic ex- 
change rules—which the services also 
could apply overseas at their indi- 
vidual discretion. 

Unlimited exchange privileges are 
given ‘o eight groups of people, in- 
cluding all uniformed personnel and 
certain retired personnel, and the im- 
medi: te dependents of both. Limited 
privileges are given, among others, 


to reserve components temporarily on 
duty; hospitalized and totally dis- 
abled veterans, and exchange em- 
ploves 

Yet the scope of exchange opera- 
tions, and market, remains broad. 

Authorized facilities, varying with 
the installation, total more than a 
score: Retail store, soda fountain. 
snack bar; beer bar; restaurant and 
cafeteria; garage and service station; 
barber, beauty and watch, radio and 
shoe repair shops; laundry and tailor 


shops; photographic studio; vending 
and amusement machines; guest and 
hostess houses; recreation and ath- 


letic facilities; taxi and bus service; 
“personal services,” and when spe- 
cifically authorized, a grocery section. 


Mostly Merchandise 


The bulk of servicemen’s exchange 
expenditures is for “merchandise.” 
The proportion varies widely among 
installations, but in all A& AF do- 
mestic exchanges it is 76% merchan- 
dise 24% services. In Navy domestic 
exchanges it runs 60-40. 

The authorized domestic exchange 
merchandise list breaks down into a 
dozen groups and into some 200 dif- 
ferent types of products. It includes 
six types of candy and confections; 
beer and soft drinks; 20 types of to- 
bacco and accessory products; 36 of 
toiletries and drugs; 14 of stationery 
and supplies ; nine of camera supplies ; 
15 of military clothing and supplies ; 
38 of civilian clothing; 13 of jewelry ; 
21 of housewares and accessories; 35 
of miscellaneous; five of sports equip- 

and three of automotive sup- 
plies and accessories. 


Candy,” for example, includes 
chewing gum, cookies and crackers. 
ice cream, nuts, popcorn and potato 


chips, and packaged snacks. 

‘he current 20 in “tobacco” now 
ex jude ash trays, lighters, humidors., 
et’.. made of precious metals. 

Bi; in one Air Force exchange I 

d still count 72 different tobacco 
products. 


ifants’ bottles are on the men’s 


And all 


women’s toiletries list. 


ARCH 
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“standard, first aid, 
items and brands” of remedies be- 
come just one “type.” These items 
must be approved by the local installa- 
tion surgeons. 

Included in stationery are books, 
manuals and periodicals (one type), 
games, and mechanical pens and pen- 
cils, with $7.50 and $12.50 ceilings. 

. The one price limit in military 
clothing and accessories is cuff links, 
$7.50. Officers’ uniforms now start 
about $20. And in the Navy, where 
an admiral carries about $15 more 
gold braid on his sleeve than an en- 
sign, they go higher. 


the range of 


Civilian Clothing Available 


The 38 authorized types of civilian 
clothing offer 10 of sports apparel, 
and for women brassieres, girdles, 
panties and other things. Infants’ and 
children’s clothing are not formally 
listed. But many A&AF exchanges 
meet these needs for youngsters up to 
six years, and Navy exchanges to 12. 

Cameras are limited to $35. All 
men’s and women’s jewelry is price- 
limited — bracelets, compacts, neck- 
laces, for instance, to $5. . . . House- 
wares range from kitchen accessories 
(with pots, pans, bowls and many 
other things in one type) to price- 
limited dinnerware; small electric ap- 
pliances, to $15; portable electric 
washers, to $30. . . . Even with the 
recent 10% “raise,” exchange officers 
say, some appliances and radios have 
been priced out of their market. The 
same is true of the $2—or present 
$2.20—limit on men’s collar-attached 
white shirts. 

Toys had a pre-raise ceiling of 
$12.50; fishing equipment, $20; bi- 
cycles, hand luggage, garden tools, 
fishing and sports equipment, $25.... 
The pre-Philbin limit on much sports 
equipment was $80. 

The $5 top on automotive supplies 


and accessories obviously excludes 
almost everything but spark plugs and 
hub caps. 


When “adequate commercial facili- 
ties are not conveniently available,” 
exchanges may go into the grocery 
business—to the extent of items not 
carried at the installation’s commis- 
sary store. These may be bakery 
products; cereals; dairy products; 
fruits and vegetables (fresh, canned, 
etc.), and juices; meats, poultry, sea- 
foods. ... 

If you were to think of all the ex- 
changes of all the Armed Forces as 
a single operation — which they are 
not—they would become, already, one 
of the four largest-volume “chains” — 


exceeded only by A&P, Sears, Roe- 


FREE! 


SEND TODAY FOR 

VALUABLE FOLDER, 

“The Armed Forces Stores Retail Market 
... What itis . . . how to sell it”. 


FIND OUT HOW YOU 

CAN REACH THE BIG 
$1,500,000,000 

ARMED FORCES MARKET 
FOR CONSUMER GOODS 
THROUGH 


"POST EXCHANGE" 


The Magazine of Merchandising for the 


Armed Forces 
9 East 45th Street New York 17 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta « Chicago « 
San Fr i e 


GROCERY INVENTORY 
in BAYONNE 


In order to further establish Bayonne, N. J. as 
No. 1 test market, 


ar cane ome analytical studies 
grocery re products in a cross section _— 
ing to 10 on ‘cent of all Bayonne retail 


Send or call for complete details of jonas and 
contemplated grocery store surveys. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


"*Bayonne cannot be solid from the outside’’ 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


buck and Montgomery Ward. 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


They would easily become the Duz, Fab, Rinso, Super Suds, Tide is not for resale, is for their own or C 
largest retail operation which is not and Vel, and soap flakes brands, dependents’ personal use, or “‘a bona ( 
concerned, in part at least, with pro- Ivory and Lux.... fide gift.” 
moting private brands. Overseas exchanges—except Navy Throughout the exchanges and VA - 

Even the smallest exchanges give —still may offer such expensive canteens, tobacco draws more dollars i 
fairly wide brand choice: In candy, “items” as electric refrigerators and than any other merchandise depait. 
for instance, 10 brands; in chewing automobiles. Navy overseas exchanges ment. The AXAFES reports that be. 
gum, three; cigars, six; lather and will sell such things as refrigerators, tween 1947 and 1949 tobacco rose 
brushless shave creams, and_ toilet on a special order basis, but will not from 21.9% to 26.10% of the do. 
soap, four each. sell automobiles. mestic dollar total. Others in 1949 Ba: 

In the Navy Receiving Station ex- All exchanges forbid credit and in- were sundries, 17.93%; clothing and 
change in Brooklyn I saw on display stalment buying. But they have lay- insignia, 14.26%; bottled beverages W. 
12 types of 10 different brands of away plans. For products costing 11.97%; drugs (toiletries), 8.67%. Me 
electric irons. Soap powder brands more than $5 customers must sign a candy, 7.21%; jewelry, 7.06%; ste. 
carried—not in order of sales—were slip certifying that the merchandise tionery, 5.60%; groceries, 1.20%. 


Because exchange profits are re. 
turned to customers, they are related 
in principle to consumer cooperatives, 
And because in the process they also 


r 
take from stronger customer groups i" 
and give to the weaker, they are a is 
working form of modern democracy, ' 
0 

The second part of this article 

"Your Market's in the Army Now!" 

will appear in the April Ist issue. 

sa 
There are more than 800- ri 
million dollars in effective . 
buying income jingling in ; pI 
the jeans of Akron area | Coming... : 
buyers. Get your share of ‘The Retail Clerk: Once ; 
this wealth. It’s easy— Again He Spits in the s 
all you need is the blanket | Gantomer'’s ye I 
coverage of the daily and Even though few real scarci- 
Sunday Beacon Journal— | ties have yet developed, qual- , 
Akron’s ONLY newspaper. ity of salesmanship at the retail } 
| level has plummeted to an t 
, alarming low. Attitudes are e 
It pays to know your A B C’s! shocking. Indifference is rife. 7 


Look first to Audit Bureau of This is, of course, not news 
Circulation for accurate fig- | to any manufacturer. 
ures on newspaper coverage of But what can he do about it? 


the Akron Market. | James C. Cumming, vice- 

| president, Anderson & Cairns, 
Inc., the author of this article, 
suggests: 


"No matter what you may 
| have done in the past to train 
I nse the retail salespersons who will 


a 
i % sell your products, conditions 
4 a A t your p ; 
Pau Fabs, aR today are so alarming that you 
should take a new look at your 
entire program and, if neces- 
sary, start from scratch." 


Mr. Cumming gives you a 


concise six-point sales training 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY program and outlines four ways 
‘Representative to tell it to retail salespeople. 


See Sales Management, April 
15. 
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Confidence: A Must 
For Each New Salesman 


Basec on an interview with 


Ww. E. MAJOR - 


Mancger, Industrial Chemical Department, Patek & Co. 


Without confidence in his product, in his sales manager, 


and above all else confidence in himself, the new salesman 


is doomed to heartaches and certain failure. Here's a man- 


to-man discussion that will challenge your leadership ability. 


How can you equip your young 
salesmen—or any men new to selling 
—to do a confident industrial selling 
job on highly technical products? 

Do you need a complex training 
program? Expensive sales tools or 
showmanship? Heavy advertising 
backing? Intensive technical briefing? 

To the last four questions a firm 
“No” comes from W. E. Major, 
manager of the Industrial Chemical 
Department of Patek & Co., San 
Francisco, who has been in sales in 
the industrial chemical field the 
greater part of his working life. What 
does need to be provided, believes 
this manager who brings insight and 
experience to the handling of men, is 
leadership, strong sales direction, a 
man-to-man approach. 


Sense of Belonging 


“Many firms,” he observes, ‘“‘espe- 
cially the big ones, spend a lot of 
money on elaborate sales training 
Programs yet fail to give the young 
salesman what he most needs: confi- 
dence in his work; a sense of belong- 
ing: down-to-earth guidance on real 
problems.” 

[i preparing men to sell a tech- 
nica! line to industrial users Mr. 

ior believes it is a mistake to 

‘n and confuse them with a lot 
hnical data. “The average pur- 
ig agent is nontechnical,” Mr. 
'r points out. He himself has to 
yn the technical men in his firm 
echnical advice. We in the sales 
g nization do the same. We have 
ical service men on whom the 
nen may call: but we keep a 
line of demarcation between the 
ions of the two. The technical 
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service men are just that—they have 
nothing to do with closing a contract. 
A salesman in our company under- 
stands from the first that he is the 
one to sell. The technical man who 
tries to sell eventually talks himself 
out of the order.” 


Patek's Products 


Patek manufactures and also act 
as distributors for a wide range of 
products. They are the largest dis- 
tributors in the San Francisco Bay 
area of coal tar solvents which go 
into benzol, toluol, xylol, and high 
flash naphtha as well as of secondary 
solvents in the class of isopropyl al- 
cohols which it delivers in its own 
tank trucks. Coal tar and its deriva- 
tives constitute another set of its prod- 
ucts; also a high fixed carbon which 
is made in a new operation involving 
low temperature carbonization. They 
make a number of specialties in the 
line of detergents. 

Patek serves customers out of offi- 
ces in Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, Honolulu, and 
the San Francisco headquarters. The 
Industrial Chemical department, 
which is the only one being studied 
in this article, distributes throughout 
the San Francisco Bay area. The sales 
staff numbers 30 men. 

Customers of Patek & Co.’s Indus- 
trial Chemical Department cover a 
dozen different industries but the 
largest are manufacturers in the paint, 
varnish, lacquer and _ lithography 
businesses. Manufacturers of heavy 
chemicals are also big users of their 
products; the plastics industry consti- 
tutes an important segment; and so 
do compounders who are contracting 
with the United States Government. 


READERSHIP 


AND 


LEADERSHIP 


In St. Petersburg—Florida's 
Fastest Growing Market 


On Feb. 18, circulation of the 
St. Petersburg TIMES reached 
66,000 plus, an ALL TIME 
HIGH in the history of this 
paper. 

SIGNIFICANT FACT: No out- 
side paper circulates as much 
as 400 daily, or 550 Sunday, in 
St. Petersburg. 


With advertising lineage of 
21,895,699 in 1950, LEADER- 
SHIP that places the TIMES 
2nd in Florida, here is PROOF 
AGAIN that this is the adver- 
tising business paper of 


ST. PETERSBURG — FLORIDA 


Daily TIMES Sunday 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson Co, Inc. 


New York Detroit Chicago Atlanta 
V. J. Obenauer, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
364,123 DAILY * 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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THIS 
MAKES 
SENSE! 


There are lots of dollars 
and sense involved in the 
26,868,156 lines of 1950 ad- 
vertising in the DAVEN- 
PORT NEWSPAPERS! _Es- 
pecially since they constitute 
advertising that sel/s the rich 
Quad-City Market (Daven- 
port, lowa, Rock Island, Mo- 
line and East Moline, Illinois.) 
1950 Sales Management Sur- 
vey of Buying Power figures 
reveal total effective buying 
income of $418,578,000 in the 
Quad-Cities. 


PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 


IN THIS 


RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 


BY USING THE 


DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with Home- 
Delivered Circulation on Both the 
lowa and Illinois Sides of the Im- 
portant Quad-City Market. 


le D 


THE DAILY TIMES 
THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


Unleash More 
Buying Power 
With FACTS! 


Regulation “‘“X’’ and other 
governmental curbs in fa- 
vor of the Defense Effort 
aren't as restrictive as 
many think. But when 
dealers tell their custom 
ers the facts they get more 
business. Read about it. 


March Issue 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


; 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicage 3 


In choosing men to sell the prod- 


ucts of his department Mr. Major 


does not worry about technical apti- 
tude: he picks men whose nature it 
is to sell. He looks predominantly for 
two things: personality and sales per- 
suasiveness. But attaching such men 
to his staff is only the beginning for 
the sales manager. From there on, the 
challenges begin. Your man likes to 
sell and wants to sell your products. 
He is eager to be a vital part of your 
team and your firm. He needs to be 
personally happy in his work. How 
will the sales manager help him to 
these ends? 

As we listened to Mr. Major ex- 
plain how he handles his men it 
seemed to reduce itself to one word: 
confidence. The salesman must be 
given confidence in himself and in 
his ability to sell the products; con- 
fidence in his firm; confidence in his 
sales manager. Let us take them in 
order: 

Confidence in Himself 

The young man who joins Patek 
& Co.’s Industrial Chemical sales de- 
partment,, more likely than not, has 
only a slight acquaintance with coke 
oven light oil distillates, with aro- 
matic industrial solvents, with deter- 
gents, enzymes, and words like thio- 
phane-free benzol and nitration xylol. 
But he is reminded that he is a sales- 
man, not a chemist, and that the men 
whom he will be selling have equally 
nontechnical backgrounds. 

Then the salesman is taken to the 
plant. “With great patience,” Mr. 
Major says, “we show our sales can- 
didate what each of these products 
are, what they look like, the packages 
they come in, the types of equipment 
used to deliver the finished product. 
They are familiarized with the items, 
not from a technical, but from a mer- 
chandising point of view.” 


Know Your Industry 


Next comes thorough drilling in 
the types of industries the salesman 
will be called upon to sell. The sales- 
man learns as much as possible about 
those industries in a general way and 
trom the point of view of being able 
to talk convincingly to the prospect 
of the advantages of the products be- 
ing offered. 

Our sales candidate knows his line 
now; he knows his customer. Being 
a salesman, he is assumed to have a 
sufficient knowledge of human nature 
to handle his prospect. Next, he has a 
very important lesson to learn: to tell 
his story without getting beyond his 
depth or bogged in technicalities. He 
is reminded again that the purchasing 
agent is a non-technical man. He 
learns when and how to bring the 


technical service man into the situa. 
tion, how to work with him -~ by 
always to keep in mind that he—the 
salesman—is the one to close the sale. 
“Here, we emphasize that the 
salesman will gain nothing by trying 
to make an impression, by straining 
to know all the answers,” Mr. Ma. 
jor declares. “He must not be 
ashamed to say, ‘I don’t know 


x, 


but let us find out’. 


Proper Introductions 


The young or new salesman js 
given a thorough grounding on prices. 
This does not mean merely knowing 
a price list or memorizing prices of 
products offered. ““We give the man 
the reasons for the prices, furnish him 
with enough background to talk in- 
telligently about price changes when 
they occur; teach him how to equal- 
ize responsibility between buyer and 
seller. The buyer is not always right 

. the seller is not always right,” 
Mr. Major reminds his men. 

During his first few days in the 
field, and thereafter at intervals if 
necessary, Mr. Major goes out with 
the new man. He sees that he is 
properly introduced. He works along 
with him. He firmly believes that no 
sales manager or other executive 
should ask a man under his direction 
to do anything that he cannot or 
would not do himself. 

It is important that the young in- 
dustrial salesman feels at home in his 
field, learn to meet confidently the 
men of all ages and degrees of ex- 
perience that he will need to know. 
Laying the groundwork for this, Mr. 
Major says, “I am a great believer 
in social trade contacts. To my way 
of thinking, a young salesman should 
always be taken to meet older, more 
experienced men in his own, his cus- 
tomers’ and related industries at trade 
luncheons, trade dinners, conventions 
and gatherings of that sort.”’ The ad- 
vantages of such a course range from 
the psychological effect—« contribut- 
ing to his sense of belonging and 
therefore to his self-confidence), to 4 
broadening of the man’s general 
knowledge of the fields in which he 
will serve. 

At this point it is well for the 
young salesman to have a clear idea 
of where sociability ends, particularly 
in contacts with customers and p»0s- 
pective customers. “Sociability in busi- 
ness can be carried to excess,” \Ir. 
Major warns. Recognizing the po-si- 
bility of desirable limits being ov«r- 
stepped out of inexperience, this man- 
ager believes that examples serves 
best to suggest to the young salesman 
both the approach to and the degree 
of sociability appropriate in busin«ss 
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contacts. The most effective teaching 
here is not telling but the sales man- 
ager's or executive's own attitude and 
conduct. Youth and the inexperienced 
imitate. Knowing this, the depart- 
ment head will be careful to set the 
pace ie desires to have followed. 

“T have found,” Mr. Major says, 
“that in addition, a young man’s own 
sense of difidence will deter him from 
plunging into unwarranted sociability 
and he soon learns that a prospect is 
made uncomfortable rather than won 
by an excess of entertaining.” 
Confidence in his Firm 

However self-confident a salesman 
may be by nature and training, he 
cannot carry that self-confidence 
through to the job unless he has con- 
fidence in his firm. There are sales 
managers and management men in 
general who assume it is sufficient if 
the salesman has confidence in the 


goods he is selling, if he knows he has 


a sound product. But something more 
is required for him to do a thoroughly 
effective and consistent job in the 
field: he must feel that he knows 
what his firm is about, policy-wise. 


The salesman on the road, away from 
home, away from sources of immedi- 
ate information, away from the seat 
of decisions affecting him and the 
things he sells, has days when he feels 
out of touch with conditions. Under 
such circumstances he may face a 
customer or a prospect, particularly a 
tough one, in anything but a secure 
frame of mind. 

Mr. Major believes that the so- 
lution of this problem is not to have 
all the reports traveling one way. 
“We believe in a good substantial 
correspondence with our men on the 
road,” he says. ‘““‘We believe in keep- 
ing them well informed, in seeing to 
it that never for a moment, because 
they are at a distance, do they cease 
to feel a part of the picture.” 

The information supplied to the 
salesman on the road and during his 
personal contacts with head office 
must be genuine. To Mr. Major, 
“all our salesmen are potential presi- 
dents of the company, or potential 
management men. As such they should 
know as much about the business as 
they are capable of absorbing.” 


sale. 


how I can sell more. 


leave them outside! 


hear me out when | talk. 


will be doing the worrying. 


4 


“Don't Try To Sell Me 
lf You Don't Know .. ." 


The president of a Georgia company who has many salesmen 
calling on him has taken a hand in training them in some funda- 
mentals apparently neglected by their own sales managers. 

Bluntly, through a mimeographed letter handed by his secretary 
to each salesman who calls, Charles S. Martin, president, The 
Charles §. Martin Co., Augusta, Ga., warns his callers: 


"To You Who Call on Me—Resolve to... . 


1. Know as much as you can find out about me and my needs before 
you make the call. Your name for it is the pre-approach—planning of the 


2. As we meet, don't tell me about you, but start immediately talking 
about me—my needs—my interests—my convenience—my profit. Tell me 


3. Remember that buying is done with the head and the heart, therefore, 
use care not to offend. | may not like your brand of jokes or cigars, so 


4. Tell me about your product or service, but tune it in with my needs. 
Tell me these things, but don't teach me! | don't like to be left too far 
behind you on the path of knowledge. 

5. | may at some point want to tell you how far you have progressed 
with your sale, and what more you can do to get the orders, so better 


6. Learn about my needs and you'll see the opportunity to sell me many 
more items than the one we now buy from you. 

7. Don't take my business for granted, as | am apt to fool you. Work 
as hard to hold my business as you did to get it—and your competitors 


8. Finally, | want your loyalty, but | don't expect loyalty at the expense 
of your company, for it is then robbed of its true worth.” 
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ACV. Servite 
By Mail... 


Wherever you’re located, we 
can quickly supply you BY 
MAIL with "top drawer’ con- 
sumer, trade, and industrial ad 
campaigns—catalogs, folders, 
catalog sheets, packaging, 
publicity releases, etc. Reason- 
able prices! Creative ideas. 
Association recognition. Dun 
& Bradstreet listing. Samples 
on request. No obligation. 
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Spokane Joins Markets 
With Grocery Inventories 


Spokane, Wash., has been added 
to the list of key cities wherein gro- 
cery advertisers can learn how their 
products are doing in relation to a 
competitor’s, to their relative market 
position in the other cities, and, 
eventually, how they’re selling this 
year in relation to last. For The 
Spokane Spokesman-Review and 
Chronicle are now operating Monthly 
Grocery Inventories, announces the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 

The project is operated and fi- 
nanced by the Spokane newspapers 
and the first Inventory report cover- 
ing the January audit period has just 
been released. Subsequent reports are 
to be released on or about the 15th 
ot each month. They will be on file 
at the Bureau of Advertising, together 


with those from other Inventory 
cities, for the information of adver- 
tisers and agencies in the product 


fields covered. 

Spokane, leading city of what has 
been described as the “Inland Em- 
pire,”’ covering portions of Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho and Oregon. 
has often been used as a test market 
by advertisers. The Inventory, by 
providing a continuing measurement 
of consumer purchases by competitive 
brands in the metropolitan area, is 
expected to facilitate market tests. 

The Spokane panel, set up last 
August, comprises 35 outlets repre- 
senting a cross-section of grocery and 
grocery combination stores in Spo- 
kane County. Sampling methods have 
standardized procedures with those 


ot other newspaper Grocery Inven- 
tory projects. The other cities in 
which Inventories are in full opera- 


tion are Boston, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Los Angeles, New York 
City, San Francisco, St. Louis, To- 
ledo, O., and Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Product classifications currently 
covered in Spokane include baby 
food, bleaches, hot and cold cereals. 
scouring powders, miscellaneous clean- 
ing aids, regular and instant coffee. 
canned and dry dog food, all-purpose 
and prepared flour, puddings and des- 
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serts, vegetable shortening, laundry 
bar and toilet soap, packaged soaps 
and synthetics, soup mixes, packaged 
tea and tea balls, and floor waxes. 

Reports will show: total units sold 
per brand; average units sold per 
store per brand; total units sold fo. 
each classification; average units sold 
per store for each classification ; total 
units of stock on hand for each clas- 
sification; percentage of distribution 
for each brand; data on point-of-pur- 
chase backing and special buying in- 
ducements for each brand. 

Lou Batchelor, assistant advertis- 
ing director of the Spokane newspa- 
pers, is in overall charge of the In- 
ventory project and is serving as ad- 
vertiser and agency contact. 


REDBOOK: Francis N. McGehee (L.) named 
advertising director and elected a vice- 
president of McCall Corp. William E. Terry 


(R.) is appointed advertising manager. 


More People Buying and 
Reading Newspapers 


Daily newspapers in the United 
States broke all records for attracting 


readers in 1950 with their greatest 
circulation increase in history. 
Combined circulation of English- 


language daily newspapers reached 

new peak by the end of the year of 
54,877,000 copies a day, according to 
the 83rd annual edition of N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspa- 
pers and Periodicals, just published. 
The greatest circulation increase — 
2,606,000 copies daily—ever made in 


one year, was also reported. 1950 was 
the 11th vear in a row in which daily 
newspapers have added to their read- 
ers. It is estimated that more than two 


MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


DONALD M. HOBART, manager of the 
Research Department of The Curtis: Pub- 
lishing Co., is elected vice-president 
and director of research for the firm. 


people out of three spend part of 
their time each day reading a news- 
paper. 

The nation’s 390 morning newspa- 
pers added nearly three-quarters of a 
million daily circulation for a total 
of 20,896,000. The 1,497 evening 
newspapers gained more than 2,(00,- 
000 in daily circulation, reaching 33,- 
037 copies. The small group of all- 
day dailies showed a combined loss 
of 266,000, caused by one of the tour 
newspapers in this class changing to 
evening publication only. Their new 
total is 944,000 copies daily. 

Sunday newspapers, which _ had 
slipped 1 in 1949 after impressive post- 
war increases, added more than a mil- 
lion circulation in 1950 and reached 
their highest mark in history. ‘lhe 
574 Sunday newspapers now have 4 
combined circulation of 45,747,100 
copies. 

Since the end of World War [I1, 
morning newspapers have added 15% 
to their circulation, evening newspa- 
pers have added 17%, and Sunday 
newspapers have added 18% 


The 1951 Ayer Directory’s 1,500 
pages of information show that -').- 


644 newspapers and periodicals ot 
all types are now being published in 
the United States and its territors. 
Canada and Newfoundland. Of th 

more than 13,000 increased their « 

culation since the previous edition »t 
the book. During 1950, 316 nes 
publications were started and 2 + 
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Your Ad Dollars Work Where They Count Most 


The SUN-TIMES puts more of your advertising dollar to work Newspaper : er A RTZ Circulation 

in City 6 RTZ than any other Chicago daily newspaper (* of Total Net Paid Daily) 

concentrates your advertising in your biggest-volume arec SUN-TIMES 915% as ee 

where it means most in terms of dealer-distributor support Heraid-American * 89.4% eS 
Daily News 82.3% 

and lower warehousing. delivery and sales costs. Here's proof Tribune e 


78.1% 
(Based on Sept 1950 ABC Publishers’ Statements) 


Full Page Impact At Lowest Cost 


The compact, 1,000-line formot of The CHICAGO SUN-TIMES Newspaper Page Cost 
provides full-page impact for your advertising at one-half or SUN-TIMES $1,000 
less than the cost of a full page in any other Chicago daily eiy News ooue 
newspaper Tribune 3.5% 


<4 


@ good hard look 


Take Youthful, Big- Buying Readership 


at the ch an 9g es in Ch i ca go The SUN-TIMES has a larger proportion of “age-ot-acquisition Proportion of, Proporta of 
‘ readers than any other Chicago daily newspaper. Here's ne ener een 5 
In the past ten years. 272,000 new family dwelling ums proof, based on an independent Coverage and Duplication SUN TIMES | s yg 
have been established in Chicago's metropolitan area Study of Chicago Daily Newspapers by Publication Research Dauly New: 23% 3" 
ribu' %e a 
In the same period. The Chicago SUN-TIMES has gained con, De “9 
174,936 City & RTZ circulation. The Herald-American made 
a gain of 96,534; the Chicago Daily News had a gain of . . 
53.723, and the Chicago Tribune had a loss of 148.096 City A Proved Home And Family Medium 
& BIZ circulation The SUN-TIMES leads all other Chicago newspapers in five 
Over the same decade, 1940-1950, The Chicago SUN daily retail classifications pertaining directly to the home 
TIMES has gained 215,642 total circulation, as against total che Vina oo a: sos 
circulation gains of 96,998 by the Herald-American and No. 1 in g Supp and C $s advertising 
peor Ay lige hy - emg and a loss in total circulation of No. 1 in Electrical Appli and Supplies advertising 
The Chicago SUN-TIMES is the only daily newspaper that No. 1 in Furniture and Household advertising 
_ _— in proportion to the growing market. It is your No. 1 in Heating and Plumbing advertising 
, best choice to move more of your goods to more Chicagoans . . soe 
ad fo = ee pg a . No. 1 in Radio and T.V. advertising Source, Media Records, Ist 11 months, 1950) 
© month periods ending Sept. 30. 1940 and aamaeee 
* 
2nd Largest In The Nation’s 2nd Market 
ee NOW —take « good hard look at the Trib 
; ; ribune - 
mony extra odvantages offered by the 527,631 199 015 204,244 
ks SUN.TIMES rae ee 2 
; cry cA GO 482,173 80,452 52,062 
~' SUN TIMES He Anco NE SS ER: 
hee 411,145 89845 59.418 
2 THE PICTURE EWSPAPER H GB a orner 
oe Daily News — TT 


In Chicago,’ the 


cH Aa co 
SUN i") TIMES 


WEART OF °° ' 

¢ THE MARKETS). = 

= EE 

be a THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


TOTAL CIRCULATION M Oo VES TH E G Oo @] D S 
614,687 More Than %; Home Delivered 


Averege Net Poid Doily 
ABC Publisher's Statement For 
& Months Ending Sept 30 1950) 


When buyers of space are checking for facts 
in NARD* and CONSUMER MARKETS, they 
check the Service-Ads as well as the listings. 
That's why so many more newspapers use 
space in these SRDS books than in any other 
publication. Write us for the whole story. 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 250 Park Avenve, New York 17 


* Newspaper Advertising Rates & Data 


whet can a A Media Director suggests the answer to that question. He says: 
“To do a good job of selecting newspaper, you really have to know 
what each paper can do for the product. 


newspaper do “To get considered by us a newspaper should provide full details on 


its circulation; tell us what’s in the paper and who reads it; tell us 


to help what kind of advertising lineage it carries, and why. 


“Any kind of sales talk that does not concern what we want to do 
and what the paper has to offer is bad selling so far as we’re con- 


buyers of space seemed.” 


Many newspapers provide such information in Service-Ads near their 
buy ? media listings in NEWSPAPER 
. media-buying team, 


ADVERTISING RATES & DATA* 
and near their market listings in 
CONSUMER MARKETS, to re- 
mind media buyers of the facts . . . 
at the times when they’re deciding 
which papers to use. 


‘he unbeatob! 


The Chicago Sun-Times Service- 
Ad shown here is an outstanding 
example. It supplements and ex- 
pands its SRDS listing with addi- 
tional information that sells by 
helping buyers buy. 


Published by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
Wolter E. Botthoft, Publisher 


* Formerly known as the Newspaper Sec- 
| tion of SRDS. 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois - New York - Los Angeles 
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suspended. ‘he list includes 9,727 
weekly newspapers and 6,876 period- 
icals. 


ATA 


“GRIN AND WEAR IT," this window 
display seems to say for Adam Hat in 
ad created by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


What to Look for 
In Government Controls 


A “Controls Guide,” containing 
the outstanding controls developments 
to date in every major industry and 
commodity, has been published by 
The New York Journal of Com- 
merce. Printed in 16-page tabloid 
form, the Guide serves as a reference 
key to the daily mounting volume of 
business controls. 

The first issue of “Controls Guide” 
will be followed at periodic intervals 
by revised editions which will elimin- 
ate obsolete or superceded orders and 
portions of orders. 

The two main features of the 
Guide are: Integration of all price, 
priority, limitation, or production 
orders which will give a complete 
picture of all controls affecting a com- 
modity or industry; elimination of all 
expired, obsolete, or superceded or- 
ders. The current issue also includes 
the complete texts of the key NPA 
and OPS regulations that cut across 
all industries. 

A special feature of the first issue 
is a section titled ““What’s Ahead in 
Controls?” Based on current thinking 
in Washington, D.C., and experiences 
in World War II, this timetable of 
future control developments outlines 
what lies ahead in the form of new, 
more stringent, or easier controls for 
38 leading product groups. 

Copies of “Controls Guide” are 
now available at 50 cents each from 
The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, 63 Park Row, New York 15, 
N. ¥. 
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$1 Million Advertising 
In Country Gentleman 


The first farm magazine in history 
to carry a million dollars worth of 
advertising in a single issue is the 
Country Gentleman for March. In 
the entire magazine field, only 10 
others have ever achieved this distinc- 
tion, says Curtis Publishing Co. 

It has announced that 508 adver- 
tisers placed a total of $1,000,476 in 
589 advertisements in Country Gen- 
tleman. Highest investments by types 
of advertisers were, in order, auto- 
motive, farm equipment and supplies, 
building equipment and _ supplies, 
electrical appliances, foods, drug 
store products, and house furnishings 
and equipment. 

Says Charles C. Rees, manager of 
the 120-year-old magazine, “We be- 
lieve this is significant recognition of 
the opportunity for profitable busi- 
ness among our millions of rural 
families, and of the efficiency in sell- 
ing them through advertising in 
Country Gentleman. 1 extend our 
sincere thanks to each and every ad- 
vertiser who helped to make this rec- 
ord possible, and I offer our pledge 
to continue making Country Gentle- 
man a better and better magazine— 
for all our readers and all our ad- 
vertisers.” 


D. L. HARRINGTON, vice-president of 
The Reuben H. Donnelly Corp., is 
elected president and chairman of the 
executive committee of the corporation. 


Edgar Kobak Named 
BAB Board Chairman 


Edgar Kobak has been named per- 
manent chairman of the board of 
directors of Broadcast Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., at the first session of 
the governing body held at Bureau 
headquarters in New York City. 

The meeting, attended by 19 di- 
rectors and alternates, approved plans 
for an Association committee struc- 
ture and adopted a general statement 
of principles and objectives. 

Mr. Kobak, business consultant and 
the owner of WITWA, Thompson, 


Ga., was a member of the original 


reading 

SUN-TIMES: 
FASCINATING Chicago commuters with 
her roving eyes, the attractive miss smiles 


from 600 animated elevated car cards. 
The rolling-eyes effect was developed by 


personnel of The Chicago Sun-Times, 


five-man committee of the National 
Association of Broadcasters’ board 
which wrote the original plan for es- 
tablishment of BAB, Inc. He has 
been prominent in advertising circles 
for many years and, in addition to 
his experience as a station operator, 
has been an executive of the National 
Broadcasting Co., the American 
Broadcasting Co., and was president 
of Mutual Broadcasting System. 

The statement outlining immedi- 
ate functions and objectives of the 
Bureau, which was formed to pro- 
mote the sale of radio time, was 
adopted unanimously: 

“The purpose of BAB, Inc., being 
to assist its members—stations, net- 
works, sales representatives and allied 
organizations—in promoting the wid- 
er use of radio as an advertising me- 
dium. BAB, Inc., adopts these imme- 
diate objectives and principles for the 
guidance of the Bureau’s manage- 
ment: 

“1. To encourage wider use of 
radio by all advertisers, emphasizing 
its eminent position as an advertising 
medium and its wide acceptance in 
American homes. 

“2. To accomplish this purpose not 


WALTER D. SCOTT, former Eastern 
sales manager of NBC, is promoted to 
national radio network sales manager. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Let’s not slump to conclusions, though. Many a sad sales 
setback is just a matter of insufficient advertising cover- 
age. In Michigan, for instance, a third of your sales effort 


is without advertising support if you’re not in the eight 


Booth Michigan newspapers. 


Michigan is one of only four states east of the Rockies 


which shows a 10-year population gain of over 20%. oe 
. H. Kuch, 
110 E. 42nd Street, 
» New York 17, New York, 
For more information, ask for new Market Data Sheets... . Murray Hill 6-7232 


The John E. Lutz Co., 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, 
Superior 7-4680 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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only by headquarters activity, but to 
establish a field organization which 
will devote its entire attention to sell- 
ing the medium. 

“3. To expand and develop the 
present service activities of the Bu- 
reau.” 

The third proposal refers to such 
current services as advice on coopera- 
tive advertising budgets, direct mail 
campaigns, presentations, etc., which 
are now being produced by the or- 
ganization. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Arch L. Thiele, national advertis- 
ing sales manager of Pathfinder, has 
been elected a vice-president. ; 
Franklin C. Wheeler succeeds the late 
Emil Brisacher as_ president of 
Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, San 
Francisco. Walton Purdom has been 
elected executive vice-president; Rob- 
ert Brisacher, vice-president; Mrs. 
Emil Brisacher, secretary and treas- 
urer.... Edward G. Smith is named 
manager of American Broadcasting 
Company’s newly created Central Di- 
vision Program Sales Department. 
Mr. Smith joins ABC following a 


13-year association with General 


‘ SSSENTIAL FOR, ‘ 
- VU 
> eQHNELLE D NZD ¥ 


ONE WRITI. 


THEODORE HUSS, JR., after 20 years 
with OAI, joins the O'Mealia Outdoor 
Advertising Co. as general sales manager. 


Mills, Inc... . 2 A. J. Fehrenbach, for 
past five years with Farm Journal, 
has resigned to become publisher of 
the Family Times, Washington, D.C. 
He will also serve as assistant pub- 
lisher of Army Times and Air Force 
Times, published by the same organ- 
ization. . . . Clark Boughton, form- 
erly of the sales staff of Power and 
Operating Engineer in the Chicago 
territory, is appointed advertising 


sales manager of the two McGraw- 
Hill publications. 

NBC’s new Midwestern radio net- 
work sales manager is Gordon H. 


Mills. 


DRAMATIZING its Simplified Payroll Plan, Shaw-Walker Co. is successfully using 
this unique window display to create interest and catch the eye of management. 


What Next? 


Next time a Western Union | 
messenger brings you a ‘ele. 
gram, don’t think it’s from | 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. This national advertiser 
has just discovered another 
medium — the backs of 125. 
000,000 Western Union en- 
velopes—for telling consumers 
that “Every five seconds some- 
one buys an Emerson... ,” that 
“There is an Emerson for 
every purpose and purse,” and 
to “See your nearest Emerson 
dealer today.” 

The space has been obtained 
by Emerson on an exclusive 
basis. —The arrangement covers 
all printing of W.U. telegram 
envelopes for the next 12 
months; imprint copy will 
change periodically to up-date 
messages with Emerson promo- 
tions. 

In effect, every W.U. mes- 
senger-delivered telegram in the 
country will carry an Emerson 
sales message, in addition to the 
words you pay for. 


Nielsen Offers Free 
Research To Ad Council 


The A. C. Nielsen Co. has offered 
its comprehensive national radio and 
television research services to The 
Advertising Council without cost for 
measuring the national circulation of 
public service advertising campaigns. 

The Council will shortly publish 
radio circulation contributed to pub- 
lic service projects during 1950 by 
radio advertisers, advertising agencies 
and networks. The figure will be 
hased on Nielsen ratings and will be 
in terms of radio home impressions. 
A radio home impression is described 
as one message heard once in one 
radio home. 

T. S. Repplier, president of The 
Advertising Council, described the 
cooperation of the A. C. Nielsen Co. 
as “a generous and major contr:bu- 
tion to the work of The Advertising 
Council and a tremendously valuable 
service to the advertising industry. 
Mr. Nielsen’s cooperation will enzble 
us to measure the great amounts 0! 
free time and talent donated exch 
week to important campaigns by 
American business. We will now 
have specific information on cover.ge 
given to such projects as U. S. De- 
fense Bonds, Red Cross, Highw ay 
Safety, Better Schools, Group Pre u- 
dice, Fight Inflation, Armed Forces, 
and other vital defense campaign>.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Says Mr. R. T. Meyers (right), Sales Manager of The Barbizon Corporation, 
lingerie manufacturers: “SALES MANAGEMENT’S Survey of Buying Power and 
your Retail Sales Map are used extensively for routing salesmen, determin- 
ing potential within territories and are a vital aid in planning an extension 
of distribution.” (On the left is Mr. Lional N. Bloomfield, Ass’t Sales Mgr.) 


when sales executives are planning and deciding 


No matter what problems the Sales Chief may face in his working 
day, the chances are he’ll make use of SALES MANAGEMENT maga- 
zine or one of the special tools SM provides to help him in his job. 
In addition to the pertinent ideas he finds in every. issue of the 
one publication edited specifically for him, the typical Sales Ex- 
ecutive turns to SALES MANAGEMENT for aids and services which 
include: 


County Outline Retail Sales Maps 

. : The annual Survey of Buying Power 

iS always Reader Service Department and Library 
Special Consultation 


in the icture Sales Letter Round Table 
P Specialized Application for Employment Blanks. 


for example: SM’s Sales Letter Round Table has members in one 
out of every five companies on the SALES MANAGEMENT subscrip- 


tion list. 


Combine these special services with the stimulating editorial con- 
tent in one of the world’s “most often quoted” publications and 
you see the consistent impact of SALES MANAGEMENT on the 
opinions and decisions of the nation’s sales executives. 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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1,200 Sales Executives 
get selling-tips from 
BRIEFED. 


“Practical!” “Inspiring!” "Time-sav- 
ing!" "A moneymaker!” say sales exec- 
utives who read BRIEFED, the SELL- 
ING IDEA bulletin, a monthly round- 
up of the nation’s smartest sales 
angles, plans, methods. 

Send name/address and $5 for a |-yr. 
sub. Get your money back without 
— if the very first copy doesn't 
Crick. 


Dept. SM—BRIEFED 


400 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Bui 


SUPBLY 


Complete 
Stocks Key to 
Suburban 
Store Sales... 


March Issue 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


+ 5 South. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 


When one dealer increased 
his paint and hardware 
stocks $20,000, his sales 
increased $51,000. Read 
how this policy on all 
items built BIG business. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


With Commercial Refrigerator 
experience preferred. Good sal- 
ary, plus automobile, traveling 
expenses and Bonus. Write appli- 
cation yourself in pen and ink 
fully explaining experience, fam- 
ily, past jobs, references, age. 


Ed Friedrich Sales Corporation 
P.O. Box 1540, San Antonio, Texas 


SALES MANAGEMENT AND 
NEW PRODUCT PLANNING 


Light steel and tubular fabrication 
fields. Resourceful, experienced 
manager of sales and manufactur- 
ing, with ideas, is seeking a change 
of connection—to a firm with de- 
sire and finances to exploit attrac- 
tive new products. Box 2768, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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(eats Whitey Fou. 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


“Indiana's Golden Zone Mar- 
ket:" Data on the Fort Wayne mar- 
ket compiled by The News-Sentinel 
and The Journal-Gazette. It’s a self- 
contained market with 451,955 peo- 
ple living in the area. . . . It is first 
in Indiana in effective buying income 
per family and fifteenth in the U. S. 
Included are data on agriculture, 
automobiles, banking, business vol- 


ume, groceries, grocery inventory, 
home ownership, industries, magazine 
and newspaper coverage, market 


coverage, merchandising cooperation, 
metropolitan county, retail sales, test 
markets, transportation and whole- 
salers. Write to Paul Knapp, Gen- 
eral Advertising Manager, The 
News-Sentinel and The Journal- 
Gazette, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


New Markets for Sight Savers: 
A brochure put out by Dow Corning 
Corp. shows how the new window- 
back Sight Saver packet (tissues for 
cleaning eyeglasses) is being used as 
an effective advertising medium for 
business and industry. The window- 
back gives ample room for the mer- 
chandising message which is pro- 
tected by transparent plastic sheet- 
ing. More than 68% of the adult 
population wear corrective glasses, 
and sun glasses are sold annually to 
additional millions of people. The 
advantage of the Sight Saver packet 
as an advertising medium is its long 
service. A packet contains 30 tissues 
so the advertiser’s message is seen at 
least once a day for a month. Write to 
L. S. Putman, Advertising Manager, 
Dow-Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 


A New Industrial Map: Prepared 
by Russell T. Gray, Inc., it distorts 
the sizes of the 48 states according 
to their industrial importance. The 
relative industrial importance of the 
various sections hasn’t changed much 


in the last 20 years. For example, 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


while recognizing the trend of the 
textile industry away from New Eng. 
land into the South, the analysis in- 
dicates that New England states are 
the most highly industrialized in the 
nation and have had a percentage 
increase in industrial output nearly 
equal to the national average and a 
greater than average population 
growth in recent years. The South- 
west, on the other hand, has lagged 
about 50% in normal growth as 
compared with the rest of the coun- 
try. Write to Harvey A. Scribner, 
President, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 205 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


“Inner Stockade of the Garrison 
of Freedom:" A _ report on the 
economy of the nine-state area served 
by Braniff International Airways: 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Iowa and Colorado. Prepared by 
Braniff Business Bureau, it reviews 
and projects the basic economic re- 
sources and activities of these states 
in the garrison economy of 1951. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Richard Johnson, 
Southern Methodist University pro- 
fessor and head of the Business Bu- 
reau, this area is a “strong inner 
stockade of the nation’s total mobil- 
ization program. Its economies were 
strengthened during World War Il 
and all aspects except agriculture 
zoomed after the North Korean at- 
tack last June.” Dr. Johnson predicts 
a rise in industrial production ( 18- 
25%), mineral output (10-12¢%), 
oil production (12-15%), drilling 
(5-7%), manufacturing employment 
(12-15%), non-farm employment 
(5-7%), farm cash income (25- 
30%), retail sales (10-15%). Ouly 
construction, he says, is likely to 
drop from 25 to 30% because of 
home-building restrictions. Write to 
Charles E. Beard, Executive V:e- 
President, Braniff International Air- 


ways, Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 
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tising Checking Bureau .......... 136 
aeeency: F Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Aero Moyfiower ED GE bos ae canes 30 
Agency: Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 

eee ee 144 
gy oe Phil DiNuoscio Advertising 
ericon Magazine ....-.sceeeeeeseee 55 
"heacy Benton & Bowles 
iccr, Telephone & Telegraph Co. .. 47 

TTeecy: 4 . W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

merican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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© Corporation ..cccccccccccccece 140 
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Associated | Business Publications ...... 24-25 
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Agency: Kudrer Agency, Inc. 

Booth Michigan Newspapers .......... 151 
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a the Oe 86-87 
Agency: Wortman, Barton & Gould, Inc. 
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Agency: Samuel Taubman & Co. 
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Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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Milwaukee Journal ..........+--.+--- 5 
Agency: Klau-Van Pieterson-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc. 
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Agency: R. W. Webster Advertising 


National Business Publications ........ 122-123 
Agency: The House of J. Hayden Twiss 

Nation’s Business ..cccccccccceccccccs 9 
Agency: L. £. McGivena & Co. Inc. 
Neon Products, Ime. ..ccccccccccccces 109 
Agency: Byer & Bowman, Advertising Agency 
oe rr ee ern 127 
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St, Petersburg Times ................. 145 
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Agency: Barlow Adveitising Agency, Inc. 


U. S. News & World Report .........- 31 
Agency: The Caples Company 
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ere 56 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette . 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


DISTRIBUTION SPECIALIST 
AVAILABLE 


Proven record in consumer goods. Not 
interested in routine assignment. If you 
have a sales problem, send for resume 
and copies of national publicity accorded 
this young sales manager's accomplish- 
ments. Box 2769, Sales Management, 386 
4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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COMMENT 


1S BILL BLEES RIGHT? 


The man credited with bulling Crosley from a poor 
10th to a strong third in refrigerator sales in three years 
told some of his dealers the other day: 


“We are the only industry that sells things to women 
and uses men almost exclusively to do the selling. There 
has been such a strong demand that we have been able to 
get away with it. 


“My prediction is that the company which makes the 
best success in 51 will be the one which uses women for 
selling, not merely for demonstrating.” 


Is W. A. (Bill) Blees, vice-president of Avco Mfg. 
Corp. and sales chief for the booming Crosley division, 
right? 


Whether you think he is right or not, the growing short- 
age of satisfactory men for the sales staff may force you 
into hiring women for many outside sales jobs formerly 
held exclusively by men. 


What can you do now to get ready for recruiting, test- 
ing, training and supervising women? Doncaster G. 
Humm has a number of specific suggestions for you in his 
provocative article, “So You Think Women Couldn't 
Sell Your Line?” Turn to page 138 of this issue. 


DAMNING WASHINGTON: A HABIT? 


A crack at “all the bungling and confusion in Wash- 
ington” has been for years a sure-fire way to get a laugh 
out of most any business audience. Since Korea, the crack 
frequently has also embraced the new defense agencies. 


Two recent incidents set us to wondering if business- 
men aren’t responding through sheer habit to a joke that’s 
neither funny nor really true—now. 


One was a recent five-minute talk by Philip J. Kelly, a 
man highly respected in marketing circles for the past 
quarter of a century. He put in a stint in Washington in 
World War II and now he’s down there lending a hand 
to the National Production Authority. Said Phil Kelly: 


“If you must appeal to Washington,” he told members 
of the Sales Executives Club of New York Inc., ‘‘use the 
same methods with the Government that you would use 
with business. Know what you want. Get your informa- 
tion straight. Document your reasons convincingly. Get 
your dope down cold.” 


Elementary? Sure. But marketing man Kelly appar- 
ently has seen too many experienced businessmen running 
to Washington, who make all the flubs of an embryo 
salesman. He must have felt strongly impelled to remind 
a representative group of sophisticated businessmen of the 
ABC's of a sound approach. 


Further, Phil Kelly pointed out what should be obvi- 
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ous: Washington defense agencies are staffed from Mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson on down with many top-notch 
businessmen. Now when businessmen joke about con- 
fusion in the defense bureauracy, they are taking a poke 
at their own kind. 


The second incident was a talk by Harold E. Stassen, 
erstwhile politician turned college president, who ad- 
dressed the SEC of New York a week after Kelly. Said 
Stassen : 


“We all know full well that the great programs of 
America have come forward from the thinking and the 
opinions of the nation’s people. Throughout history, those 
programs haven't been plucked from the air and then sud- 
denly presented to the people. Rather, the sentiment and 
the understanding and the determination have risen from 
the people; and then leadership has fitted the segments of 
those programs together and then turned back to the 
people for the programs’ implementation.” 


Perhaps it takes a politician to understand that. A poli- 
tician must be sensitive to the ebb and flow of public opin- 
ion. If Washington moves slowly on the big questions, it’s 
largely because political leaders want to be sure they will 
have support for the specific programs they present. 


The present defense program has gotten underway 
with remarkable speed—contrasted with the backing and 
filling of the 1939-1942 period. And businessmen have 
been put into saddle with very little horsing around. 


Isn’t it time to call a halt to blanket indictments of 
ineptitude in the defense agencies? Specific criticisms based 
on exact information always are in order. But shotgun 
firing at Washington defense “bureaucrats” can hit a lot 
of businessmen. And when you stop to think about it for 
a minute, you know the men who are now running the 
show are competent. 


THEY'RE STILL TRAINING 


Understandably, because of the war the sales trainers 
thought there would be a sharp decline in the demand for 
their services. And here at SALES MANAGEMENT we 
would not have been too surprised if requests to our 
Readers’ Service Bureau for training information were 
to fall off, too. 


Nothing of the kind has happened. One of the nation’s 
best known sales trainers reports that classes so far this 
year have averaged about 25% more than he had antici- 
pated. 


We take this as another sign that many of us have 
learned a lesson from World War II when we let the 
concept of sales training go to pot. It soon will be m:1- 
1951. The production planners in Washington appear “0 
be setting their sights on mid-1952 as the date when mi- 
terials will be available again for the kind of civilion 
output we had in 1950. That was a whopper—and we |! 
need trained salesmen to move that much again. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


